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^Concluded  from  fiage  364.] 

The  general  course  of  Mr.  Newton’s  ministry,  after  his  settle¬ 
ment  in  London,  is  so  well  described  by  himself,  in  a  letter  to  the 
late  rev.  Dr.'  Robbins,  of  Plymouth,  in  America,  dated  April  19th, 
1794,  that  we  prefer  it  to  any  account  of  our  own. 

‘  We  have  a  full  church  at  St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  and  a  very  sc^ 
rious  congregation.  Few  of  the  hearers,  however,  comparatively, 
are  my  parishioners.  They  find  the  way  from  all  parts  of  London 
and  its  environs.  By  preaching  the  truths  of  the  gospel  rather  in 
an  experimental  than  controversial  way,  I  seem  to  please  and  suit 
them  as  well  as  if  they  were  all  of  a  mind.  The  chief  points  that  1 
aim  at  in  preaching  are, 

‘  First,  To  set  forth  the  glory  and  grace  of  TSod  in  the  person  of 
the  Saviour:  Second,  To  show  the  danger  and  folly  of  a  form  of 
godliness  without  the  power;  of  a  mere  talking  speculative  pro¬ 
fession:  Third,  To  persuade,  if  possible,  those  that  love  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  to  love  one  another:  to  lay  much  stress  upon  the 
things  in  which  we  are  agreed,  and  but  little  upon  those  in  which 
wedifijpr. 

‘  Through  mercy,  we  walk  in  peace;  and  we  have  more  than  a  few 
among  us  who,  I  think,  are  first-rate  Christians;  and  who  perhaps 
would  have  been  deemed  such,  had  they  lived  in  the  time  of  the 
apostle^. 
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‘  It  is  true,  sir,  as  you  observe,  that  I  ani  a%ondcr  to  many.  1 
wish  I  was  more  a  wonder  to  myself;  but  I  hope  I  have  some  sense 
how  unworthy  I  was,  and  am,  of  the  mercy  I  obtained.  The  Lord 
literally  brought  me  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  and  the  house  of 
bondage.  I  w  as  not  only  a  daring,  blaspheming  infidel,  and  a  licen¬ 
tious  hardened  profligate  ;  but  my  situation  on  the  coast  of  Africa 
.  was  such,  that  my  recovery  from  thence  to  be  within  the  reach  of 
ordinary  means,  seemed  momlly  impossible.*  I  sometimes  con¬ 
sider  myself  as  'di  unique  in  the  annals  of  the  church.  The  grace 
of  God,  which  is  exceedingly  abundant,  may  have  pardoned  and 
reclaimed  some  who  have  gone  equal  lengths  in  wickedness 
(though  I  have  reason  to  think  few  of  my  years  and  opportunities 
ever  went  beyond  me  in  my  dreadful  career;)  but  the  manner  of 
Iny  deliverance  from  Africa,  not  only  undeserved  but  undesired; 
and  the  subsequent  path  into  which  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  lead 
me,  seem  peculiar  to  myself. 

‘  When  I  thought  of  the  ministry,  I  met  with*  so  many  difficul¬ 
ties  and  discouragements  before  I  was  admitted,  that  1  at  length 
gave  up  all  application.  I  hoped  that  the  Ix)rd  graciously  accepted 
the  desire  which  he  himself  had  put  into  my  heart,  as  he  did  Da¬ 
vid’s  purpose  of  building  the  temple:  but  in  his  case,  it  was  added. 

Thou  shalt  not  build  me  a  house,  because  thou  hast  been  a  man 
of  blood.”  So  I  apprehended,  that  although  I  meant  well,  and  the 
Lord  was  not  displeased  with  me  for  desiring  to  serve  him  in  the. 
gospel,  it  W'as  an  honour  that  could  not  be  permitted  to  one  who 
had  been  so  openly  vik  and  scandalous  as  1.  Yet,  in  his  best  time, 
^  after  six  years  >vaiting,  and  when  I  had  given  up  the  expectation,  I 
obtained  my.  desire  with  the  greatest  ease.  When  01ney,‘the  first 
place  allotted  to  my  service,  was  ready,  the  door  of  entrance  was 
set  wide  open.  There  I  found  a  poor  and  afflicted,  but  simple  and 
gracious  few,  who  were  appointed  to  teach  me,  while  4  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  instruct  them.  Olney  was  a  good  school;  and  though  I  was 

*  Mr.  Newton  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  his  religious  friends  at  an 
•  early  breakfast;  when  many  used  to  be  gratified  by  his  pious  and  instruc¬ 
tive  conversation,  and  esteemed  it  a  privilege  to  unite  with  him  in  family 
devotions.  On  one  of  those  happy  occasions,  the  writer  of  this  note  intro¬ 
duced  to  him  a  young  minister  from  the  country,  who  had  expressed  a  de- 
^sire  to  sec  him.  *  Ah!*  said  Mr.  N.  *  I  was  a  wild  beast  once,  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  and  the  Lord  tamed  me;  and  there  are  many  people  now  who 
have  a  curiosity  to  sec  me!* 


A  dull  scholar,  yet  I  trust  1  learnt  something  tP  the  sixteen  y-ears  I 
was  there;  which  contributed,  in  some  measure,  to  qualify  me  for 
my  more  public  station  in  London.  I  have  been  here  fourteen 
years;  and  goodness  and  mercy  have  followed  and  accompanied 
me  every  day.  I  have  been  favoured  with  much  acceptance,  and 
with  some  usefulness:  1  have  many  friends,  and  am  surrounded 
with  comforts.’ 

Mr.  Newton’s  sentiments,  as  to  doctrine,  were  avo\redly,  calvir 
nistic:  but  he  did  not  make  the  particular  points  generally  distin¬ 
guished  by  that  term  the  prominent  subjects  of  his  preaching, 
though  they  were  always  implied  in  his  discourse.  He  used,  in  fa¬ 
miliar  conversation,  to  «ay,  tliat  ‘  he  wished  his  Calvinism  to  be 
found  in  his  sermons  as  sugar  in  a  cup  of  tea;  which  sweetens  it , 
all,  but  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in  a  lumpl* 

About  two  years  before  Mr.  Newton’s  decease,  his  strength  be¬ 
gan  sensibly,  but  gradually,  to  decline.  He  became  very  feeble, 
and  scarcely  able  Jo  ascend  the  pulpit.  A  man  servant  used  to  stand 
behind  Him  while  he  preached.  His  recollection  was  observed  to 
fail;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  he  continued  those  public  services, 
which  love  to  his  Master  and  his  people  made  him  unwilling  to  re¬ 
linquish.  At  length  it  was  painfully  evident  to  his  friends  that  he 
could  no  longer  appear  as  a  public  instructer.  His  ministerial  work 
was  finished;  and  he  appeared  no  more  in  the  pulpit  after  October 
1806,  a  little  more  than  a  year  before  his  death.  His  last  public 
sermon  was  preached  for  the  benefit  of  the  sufferers  from  the  bat-^ 
tie  of  Trafalgar,  when  his  faculties  were  so  far  gone,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  be  reminded  of  the  object  of  his  discourse.  When  he 
could  no  longer  preach,  he  usually  sat  in  the  pulpit  to  hear  his 
curate,  as  deafness  accompanied  the  other  infirmities  of  age.  The 
last  time  he  attempted  to  speak  in  his  church,  was  in  the  reading 
desk,  just  before  the  death  of  his  curate,  the  rev.  Mr.  Gunn;  which 
happened  December  5th,  1806. 

He  continued  for  about  eleven  months  confined  to  his  room, 
calmly  looking  for  his  expected  dismission,  of  which  he  would 
sometimes  speak  with  his  usual  pleasantry.  ‘  I  am,*  said  he,  ‘  like 
a  person  going  a  journey  in  a  stage  coach,  who  expects  its  arrivsfl 
every  hour,  and  is  frequently  looking  out  at  the  window  for  it;’ 
and,  at  another  time,  to  the  inquiry  how  he  was,  he  replied,  <  I  am 
packed  and  sealed,  and  waiting  for  the  post.’  His  mind  was  gene- 
^*ally  tranquil;  though^  at  times,  dqring  his  illness,  his  spirits  were 
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low,  and  his  religious  comforts  suffered  some  degree  of  interrup- 

tion;  but  ‘  he  knew  in  whom  he  had  believed;’  and  when  speaking 

to  a  friend,  on  the  subject  of  believers’  doubts  and  fears,  he  obsen'- 

cd,  that  he  could  not  give  place  to  fear,  and  believed  he  never 

should,  while  those  words  were  in  the  Bible:  ‘  Him  that  cometh 

% 

unto  me,  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out.* 

To  a  pious  minister,  who  expressed  some  doubts  of  his  own  con¬ 
version,  Mr.  Newton  once  said,  ‘  Whatever  I  may  doubt  on  other 
points,  I  cannot  doubt  whether  there  has  been  a  certain  gracious 
transaction  between  God  and  my  soul.  I  cannot  doubt  whenever  1 
look  at  my  former  and  my  present  objects,  whether  I  ought  not 
to  cry,  ‘  What  hath  God  wroughtl* 

‘  Mr.  Newton,*  says  Mr.  Cecil,  in  his  funeral  sermon  for  him, 

<  gradually  sunk  as  the  setting  sun,  shedding  to  the  last  those  de¬ 
clining  rays  which  gilded  and  gladdened  the  dark  valley.  In 
the  latter  conversations  I  had  with  him,  he  expressed  an  un¬ 
shaken  faith  in  eternal  realities;  and  when  he  could  scarcely 
utter  words,  he  remained  a  firm  witness  to’ the  truths  he  had 
preached.* 

To  a  clergyman,  who  visited  him  in  his  confinement,  he  said, 

‘  The  Lord  has  a  sovereign  right  to  do  what  he  pleases  with  his 
own.  I  trust  we  are  his,  in  the  best  sense,  by  purchase,  by  con¬ 
quest,  and  by  our  own  willing  consent.  As  sinners,  we  have  no 
right,  and  if  believing  sinners,  we  have  no  reason  to  complain;  for 
all  our  concerns  are  in  the  hand  and  care  of  our  best  Friend,  who 
has  pi'omised  that  all  things  shall  work  together  for  his  glory,  and 
our  final  benefit.  My  trial  is  great;  but  I  am  supported,  and  have 
many  causes  for  daily  praise.* 

In  the  circumstances  of  extreme  debility  and  occasional  sufiei^ 
ing  which  attended  Mr.  Newton  for  many  months,  his  dearest 
friends  could  not  wish  for  the  longer  protraction  of  his  life.  His 
dismission  from  a  body,  now  become  so  unfit  a  tabeiiiacle  for  his 
active  spirit,  was  rather  to  be  desired;  and  this  was  graciously  af¬ 
forded  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  December  21st,  1807,  in  his 
eighty-third  year.  The  eyes  of  faith  pursue  the  departed  saint  to 
,the  regions  of  unclouded  happiness,  and  behold  him  admitted  in 
the  presence  of  his  much  loved  and  gracious  Master,  whose  plau¬ 
dit  he  has  doubtless  received,  and  whose  mediatorial  glory  he  be¬ 
holds  with  unveiled  face. 
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On  Thursday^  December  31st,  the  remains  o£  this  venerable 
man  were  con^ycd  to  the  repository  of  the  dead^  in  the  vault  be¬ 
neath  the  church  in  which  he  had,  for  about  twenty-eight  years, 
proclaimed  the  word  of  life.  His  strong  aversion  to  a  pompous  fu¬ 
neral  induced  him  to  leave  a  written  direction,  that  only  one  mourn¬ 
ing  coach  should  accompany  his  hearse.  This  injunction  was  com¬ 
plied  with;  but  many  gentlemen  provided  their  own  or  other 
coaches,  and  fell  in  with  the  procession  in  its  way  from  Coleman 
street*  to  the  church.  The  rev.  Mr.  Foster  read  the  funeral  ser¬ 
vice;  at  which  about  thirty  ministers  were  present.  On  the  follow¬ 
ing  Sabbath,  January  3d,  the  rev.  Mr.  Cecil  preached  the  funeral 
discourse  at  St.  Mary’s,  from  Luke  xii.  42,  43,  <  And  the  Lord 
said,  Who  then  is  that  faithful  and  wise  steward  whom  his  Lord 
shall  make  ruler  over  his  household,  to  give  them  their  portion 
of  meat  in  due  season?  Blessed  is  that  servant  whom  his  Lord, 
when  he  cometh,’  &c.  Many  other  ministers,  among  the  dissen¬ 
ters,  as  well  as  of  the  establisl^d  church,  testihed  their  respect 
for  Mr.  Newton,  by  funeral  discourses  at  their  several  places  of 
worship. 

Although  a  variety  of  excellencies,  which  adorn  the  subject  of 
diis  memoir,  have  been  noticed  in  the  preceding  narrative,  it  may 
be  desirable  to  examine  a  little  more  minutely  the  admirable  cha-' 
racter  which  he  sustained.  If  his  mental  talents  were  not  of  the 
first  order,  for  strength  and  splendour,  yet  he  possessed  a  sound¬ 
ness  of  understanding,  which  was  not  merely  the  result  of  observa¬ 
tion,  but  evidenced  powers  superior  to  the  ordinary  level.  So  much 
was  his  judgment  respected,  that  many  sought  his  advice  on  af¬ 
fairs  of  a  secular  nature,  as  well  as  those  immediately  connected 

/  >rith  his  functions  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel.f  If  his  genius  were 

0 

•  Mr.  Newton  resided  for  some  years  after  bis  coming  to  London,  in 
Charles’s  Square,  Hoxton;  and  afterwards  in  Coleman  street  buildings. 

f  Mr.  Newton  had  a  very  happy  talent  of  administering  admonition  and 
reproof..  Hearing  that  a  person,  in  whose  welfare  he  was  gp’eatly  inte¬ 
rested,  had  met  with  peculiar  success  in  business,  and  was  deeply  im¬ 
mersed  in  worldly  engagements,  the  first  time  he  called  on  him,  which 
was  usually  once  a  month,  hfc  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  drawing  him  on 
one  side,  into  the  counting-house,  told  him  his  apprehensions  for  his  spi- 
ritual  welfare.  His  friend,  without  making  any  reply,  called  down  his 
partner  in  life,  who  came  with  her  eyes  suffused  in  tears,  and  unable  to 
speak.  Inquiring  the  cause,  he  was  told,  she  had  just  been  sent  for  to 


tiot  brilliant,  it  was  far  fit>m  dull;  and  that  he  had  a  happy  talent 
at  invention,  appears  in  his  works,  and  particularly  in  his  Episto¬ 
lary  Correspondence:  a  branch  of  writing  in  which  he  peculiarly 
excelled.  The  firmness  of  his  mind  appeared  in  the  steadiness  of 
his  character.  It  was  not  the  phlegmatic  perseverance  of  stupi* 
dity,  which  some  weak  and  lukewarm  persons  discover,  who,  like 
a  mill-horse,  continue  in  their  undeviating  round  of  duty;  but  it 
was  the  effect  of  a  mind,  at  once  able  to  perceive  the  eternal  dif¬ 
ferences  between  right  and  wrong,  and  fortified  with  those  prin¬ 
ciples  which  an  experimental  knowledge  of  divine  truth  alone  can 
fiirnish. 

The  name  of  Newton  is  sweetly  embalmed  in  the  recollection 
of  various  persons  belonging  to  different  denominations  of  Chris¬ 
tians.  His  candour  was  exercised  in  its  proper  sphere;  and  in¬ 
dulged  there  to  a  very  w  ide  extent.  Provided  his  fnends  and  con¬ 
nexions  (to  use  his  own  expression)  ‘  held  the  head,  and  acted 
under  his  direction  and  influence,*  he  esteemed  them  irrespective 


of  the  sect  to  which  they  were  attached;  and  was  ever  ready  to 
give  them  proofs  of  affectionate  regard.  Bigotry  seemed  alike  dis¬ 
tant  from  his  natural  temper  and  from  his  religious  habits;  for, 
with  an  apostolic  benevolence,  he  loved  all  those  wlio  themselves 
‘  loved  the  Lord  Jesus  in  sincerity.’  It  must  be  acknowledged,  that 
his  amiable  disposition,  improved  and  expanded  by  the  mild  spirit 
of  the  gospel,  but  mingled  with  the  weakness  incident  to  man, 
sometimes  subjected  him  to  the  impositions  of  specious  and  de¬ 
signing  men,  and  made  him  too  credulous  of  their  professions.  But 
even  this  was  an  imperfection  which,  tw  henever  he  detected,  he 
was  prompt  to  amend;  and  must  surely  meet  with  a  censure  far 
less  severe  tlran  that  defect  which  originates  in  harshness  of  tem¬ 
per  and  the  moroseness  of  sectarianism. 

Those  who  are  engaged  in  the 'management  of  families,  know 
that  much  of  domestic  *  comfort  depends  on  the  orderly  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  home  economy.  Ministers/especially,  ought  to  con¬ 
sider,  that  tltey  not  only  best  secure  this  kind  of  happiness  by  an 
attention  to  order,  but  that,  in  ‘  ruling  well  their  own  houses,’  they 

one  of  her  children,  that  was  out  at  nurse,  and  supposed  to  be  in  dying 
circumstances.  Clasping  her  hands  immediately  in  his,  he  cried,  ‘  God 
be  thanked,  he  has  not  forsaken  you!  I  do  not  wish  your  babe  to  suffer? 
but  I  am  happy  to  find  he  gives  you  this  token  of  bis  favour.’  •  , 


give  a  presumptive  proof  at  least,  that  they  can  <  rule  in  the  church 

uf  God.*  Mr.  Newton,  indeed^  had  not  a  number  of  children,  dur- 

0 

ing  whose  infiincy,  early  childhood,  and  frequent  interruptions  of  ^ 
health,  some  slight  violations  of  family  regularity  must  be  occa* 
sioned;  but  his  household  generally  consisted  of  five  or  six  per¬ 


sons.  None  of  them,  however,  were  permitted  to  break  in  upon 
.  his  regular  hours  for  meals,  and  particularly  for  the  devotions 
of  the  family.  It  was  his  frequent  declaration,  that  ‘  to  be  at 
home  early  in  the  evening,  and  to  be  strict  in  observing  the- 
stated  periods  of  closet  and  family  worship,  were  among  the 
best  means  of  forming  good  masters  and  mistresses,  good  children 
and  servants.’ 

*  0 

As  a  companion,  Mr.  Newton  was  remarkable  for  his  cheerful¬ 
ness  and  pleasantry.  The  former  habits  of  his  life  enabled  him  to 
enrich  his  parlour  discourse  with  that  variety  of  detail  which  al¬ 
ways  gives  a  zest  to  conversation;  and  being  of  a  facetious  temper, 
lie  enlivened  his  friends  by  point  and  sprightliness  of  remark,  which 
produce  a  lawful  mirth  that  <  doeth  good  like  a  medicine:*  yet  no¬ 
thing  was  more  abhorrent  to  the  purity  of  his  mind  than  a  lenity 
sporting  with  sacred  things,  or  exciting  a  laugh  at  the  vices  and 
infirmities  of  mankind. 

The  liberality  of  Mr.  Newton  to  the  poor,  was  also  a  conspicuous 
trait  in  his  character.  Though  he  never  was  rich,  yet  he  spared,  ^ 
out  of  a  moderate  competency,  more  than  many  would  deem  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  rules  of  prudence.  His  hospitality  to  his  numerous 
visitors  is  well  known;  but  the  streams  of  his  beneficence  fiowed 
rather  in  a  subterraneous  channel  than  in  a  noisy  current  on  the 
surface  of  society;  and  the  many  acts  of  kindness  which  gladdened 
the  hearts  of  the  indigent  and  afiiicted,  will  remain  unknown  until 
He,  who  is  ‘  not  unrighteous  to  forget  the  work 'of  faith  and  labour 
of  love,*  shall  say  to  his  people,  ‘  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of 
I  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me.’ 

Whatever  social  and  moral  virtues  decorated  Mr.  NewtonV 
character,  it  w^ould  be  a  serious  omission  not  to  observe,  that  his 
unfeigned  and  fervent  piety  gave  a  polish  to  every  other  excel¬ 
lence.  Deep  was  the  veneration  which  he  felt  for  the  word  of  God; 
and  sedulously  did  he  cultivate  an  experimental  acquaintance  with 
its  hallowed  contents.  The  writer  of  these  lines  will  never  forget 
the  fervour  of  his  devotion  in  prayer,  nor  the  heavenly  spirit  which 
fie  discovered  in  acts  of  worship.  His  conscience  was  exquisitely 
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teiider;  and^  like  a  fine  enaraeU  would  not  bear  without  injury  the 
slightest  collisions  of  sin.  In  the  varied  walks  of  life,  he  exempli¬ 
fied  the  consistency  of  the  Christian;  so  that  even  his  enemies  could 
not  bring  any  criminal  charge  against  his  practice.  He  was  serious 
without  dulness,  devout  without  enthusiasm,  zealous  without  bigo- 
try,  and,  in  a  word,  <  holy  in  all  manner  of  conversation  and  god¬ 
liness.* 

The  praise  of  our  venerable  friend,  as  an  author,  is  in  all  the 
Churches.  Most  of  his  works,  which  have  been  already  noticed, 
will  long  continue  to  ‘  edify  the  body  of  Christ.*  The  ease  and  sim¬ 
plicity  of  his  style,*  and  the  warmth  of  affection  which  breathes  in 
his  published  letters  to  his  correspondents,  can  never  fail  to  afford 
a  rich  repast  to  all  who  can  relish  the  familiar  pleasures,  and  prize 
the  delicate  fidelity  of  Christian  friendship. 

In  the  pul[Mt,  his  whole  soul  appeared  to  flow  out  in  ardent  con¬ 
cern  for  their  spiritual  welfare;  so  that  all  might  perceive  his  prin¬ 
cipal  design  was  to  ^  win  souls  to  Jesus  Christ.*  Nor  was  his  la¬ 
bour  in  vain.  There  are  many  living  witnesses  to  the  success  of 
his  ministrations,  in  persons  who  ^  were  once  darkness,  but  are  be¬ 
come  light  in  the  Lord;*  and,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  but  he  has  late¬ 
ly  joined  a  numerous  band  of  disembodied  and  perfected  spirits 
within  the  veil,  whom  he  was  made  instrumental  in  nusing  to  an 

*  The  following  character  of  Mr.  Newton’s  writings,  from  the  incom¬ 
parable  pen  of  Cowper,  will  weigh  with  the  public  far  more  than  anything 
thing  we  can  offer:  Speaking  pf  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  Mr.  C.  says, 
*  The  facts  [are]  incontestible;^  the  grand  observations  upon  them  all  ir¬ 
refragable;  and  the  style,(  in  my  judgment,  incomparably  better  than 
that  of  Robertson  or  Gibbon.  I  would  gpve  you  my  reasons  for  thinking 
ao,  if  I  had  not  a  very  urgent  one  for  declining  it*  Hay  ley' t  C<mptr^  W, 
p*  p.  91. 

In  another  letter,  however,  he  thus  explains  himself:  *  That  you  may 
not  suspect  me  of  having  said  more  than  my  real  opinion  will  warrant,  1, 
will  tell  you  why.  In  your  style,  1  see  no  affectation:  in  every  line  of  theirs, 
nothing  else.  They  disgust  me  always;  Robertson  with  his  pomp  and  his 
strut,  and  Gibbon  with  his  finical  and  French  manners.  You  are  as  cor¬ 
rect  as  they.  You  express  yourself  with  as  much  precision.  Your  words 
are  arranged  with  as  much  prc^riely;  but  you  do  not  set  your  periods  to 
a  tune.  They  discover  a  perpetual  desire  to  exhibit  themselves  to  advan¬ 
tage;  whereas  your  subject  engrosses  you:  they  sing,  and  you  say;  which, 
as  history  is  a  thing  to  be  said,  and  not  sung,  is,  in  my  judgment,  very 
Apeh  to  your  advantage.*  Idem  p,  101.  ,  f 
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r!rheritance  among  the  sanctified.  The  seed  which  he  cast  oh  the 
watered  furrows,  will  be  seen  too  after  many  days;  and  to  him  the 
church  will  long  feel  herself  greatly  indebted,  for  the  stores  which 
he  gathered  into  her  sacred  gamer.  To  conclude:  He  was  esteem¬ 
ed  and  beloved  in  life,  honoured  and  deplored  in  death;  and  now 
he  rests  from  his  labours,  with  *  the  goodly  fellowship  of  the  pro¬ 
phets  and  of  the  apostles!* 


RELIGIOUS  AND  MORAL  ESSAYS. 

For  the  Evangelical  Intelligencer^  » 

NATIO.VAL  INFIDELITY. 

With  a  distinct  and  loud  voice  does  the  providence  of  God 
summon  the  American  peopl^  to  the  great  duty  of  mourning  over 
their  sins  and  forsaking  them.  But  repentance  can  reach  no  farther 
than  our  knowledge ;  of  sins  which  we  overlook  or  know  not  we 
cannot  repent.  It  is  of  importance,  then,  that  we  should  know  what 
those  sins  are  which  provoke  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty,  that  w'e 
may  be  sorry  for  them,  and  turn  from  them.  Many,  such  as  profane 
swearing,  sabbath -breaking,  drunkenness,  uncleanness,  duelling, 
lying  and  other  crimes  which  abound  in  this  country  to  an  alarm- ^ 
ing  degree,  are  obvious  to  every  serious  reflecting  mind.  But  there 
is  one  which  although  it  is  highly  offensive  to  the  Most  High,  yet 
has  it  seems  escaped  the  notice  of  many  Christians;  to  this  sin  the 
writer  of  this  article  would,  through  the  medium  of  your  magazine, 
call  the  attention  of  the  religious  public,  with  a  view  to  excite 
them  to  put  a  stop  to  this  growing  evil,  as  well  as  to  dispose  them 
to  mourn  over  it. 

The  sin  to  which  he  refers,  is  Kational  infidelity.  This  seems 
to  be  the  most  appropriate  name  that  can  be  given  to  it;  but  it 
needs  explanation.  Let  it  be  remarked,  then,  that  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  the  writer  thinks  that  the  majority  of  the  American 
people  are  opposed  to  the  Christian  religion,  and  advocates  of  in¬ 
fidel  notions.  No;  he  rejbices  that  these  irreligious  and  immoral 
notions,  which  a  few  years  past  were  making  such  rapid  progress 
as  to  threaten  the  most  disastrous  consequences  to  the  church, 
have  received  such  a  check,  and  have  been  so  successfully  combated, 
that  now  professed  infidels  constitute  but  a  small  number  in  com- 
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parison  with  the  multitudes  of  nominal  Christians.  But  by  national 
infidelity  is  meant,  that  as  a  nation  we  act,  just  as  an  individual  in¬ 
fidel  acts;  that  is,  we  neither  give  thanks  to  God  for  mercies  re¬ 
ceived,  nor  do  we  fast  and  pray  when  he  frowns  upon  us  on  account 
of  our  sins. 

What  signal  favours  God  has  bestowed  on  the  American  peo¬ 
ple!  By  the  watchful  care  of  his  benignant  providence,  we  have  been 
preserved  from  taking  an  active  part  in  that  destructive  war,  which 
has  raged  for  many  years  over  all  Europe.  While  the  nations  of 
Europe  have  been  wasting  their  strength,  diminishing  their  popu¬ 
lation  and  ruining  their  finances,  we  have  been  rapidly  increasing 
in  population,  growing  in  strength  and  augmenting  our  revenues. 
Our  prosperity  has  surpassed  all  former  example;  and  our  ships, 
spreading  over  every  ocean  and  sea,  have  imported  wealth  from  all 
quarters  of  the  globe.  Besides,  we  have  been  living  under  a  mild 
and  free  government,  and  enjoying  a  constitution  rivalled  by  no 
other  on  earth.  Did  not  favors  so  distinguishing  call  for  national 
gratitude?  Were  not  the  American  people  under  imperious  obli¬ 
gations  to  assemble  as  one  man  before  the  throne  of  Jehovah,  to 
acknowledge  him  as  the  author  of  our  blessings  and  to  praise  his 
goodness?  But  when  did  the  heavens  witness  our  gratitude?  When 
did  the  sun  shine  upon  the  day  which  we  observed  as  a  day  of 
thanksgiving?  Eight  years  of  prosperity,  eight  years  distinguished 
by  the  mercies  of  God  have  elapsed  without  one  memorial  of  na¬ 
tional  gratitude.  Individual  societies  of  Christians  have  been  mind¬ 
ful  of  their  duty,  and  have,  at  different  times,  united  in  observing 
days  of  thanksgiving  to  Jehovah.  But  as  a  nation  our  conduct  has 
been  marked  with  shameful  ingratitude;  and  during  that  long 
term,  we  have  not  observed  a  single  day  of  the  kind. 

But  now  the  anger  of  the  Lord  is  kindled  against  us;  he  frowns 
»  upon  our  land;  the  rod  of  correction  he  shakes  over  our  heads;  he 
threatens  to  take  vengeance  on  our  iniquities  and  visit  us  with  sore 
calamities.  Have  we  regarded  his  frowns?  have  we  trembled  at  his 
anger?  For  more  than  a  year  has  the  voice  of  providence  been  cry¬ 
ing  aloud  to  the  American  people,  “  Humble  yourselves  under 
the  mighty  hand  of  God,  that  he  may  exalt  you  in  due  time.”  But 
we  have  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  salutary  admonition.  Loud  have 
been  our  complaints  of  the  injustice  of  nations  that  injure  us;  but 
we  have  not  acknowledged  our  injustice  against  heaven;  we  have 
not  confessed  our  sins,  and  professed  before  God  that,  however 
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uoju&t  the  treatment  we  receive  at  their  han(U>  we  deserve  the  re,- 
bukes  of  his  providence  which  we  suffer.  Particular  societies  of 
Christians  have  attended  to  the  present  state  of  our  affairs  and 
endeavoured  to  humble  themselves  at  t^e  footstool  of  a  righteous 
Jehovah;  they  have  mourned  over  their  own  sins  and  the  sins  of 
the  nation,  and  besought  him  to  spare  their  guilty  country.  But 
the  nation  has  said,  we  will  not  faU;  xve  will  not  lament;  we  will 
not  firay. 

Surely  this  is  a  crying  sin;  and  it  has  Contributed  much  to  pro- 
Yoke  the  Almighty  to  anger.  National  acts  of  worship  are  obvious 
duties.  When  God  bestows  on  a  people  distinguishing  blessings, 
they  are  bound,  in  their  national  capacity,  to  acknowledge  God  as 
the  author  of  them  and  to  praise  his  goodness:  and  when  for  their 
sins  he  chastises  or  threatens  to  chastise  them  with  his  sore  judg¬ 
ments,  they  are  bound,  in  their  national  capacity,  to  prostrate  them¬ 
selves  at  his  feet,  with  humble  confessions  of  their  desert  of  pu¬ 
nishment  and  earnest  cries  for  pardoning  mercy.  The  light  of  na¬ 
ture  made  this  duty  evident  to  the  heathen;  and  their  conduct  may 
serve  to  cover  us  with  shame.  In  the  streets  of  Nineveh,  Jonali, 
the  prophet  of  the  Lord,  proclaimed,  “  Forty  days,  and  Nineveh 
is  destroyed.”  Affected  with  the  terrible  denunciation,  the  king  of 
that  famous  city  proclaimed  a  fast  and  commanded  all  the  people, 
old  and  young,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  to  humble  themselves 
before  the  Lord  and  to  implore  his  mercy  that  they  might  not 
perish.  Their  humiliation  was  accepted;  their  cry  came  into  the 
ears  of  the  Lord,  who,  slow  to  anger,  and  ready  to  forgive,  turned 
from  the  evil  which  he  threatened  to  bring  upon  them;  Nineveh 
was  spared.  Every  indivirlual  in  a  nation  is  subject  to  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  God,  and  responsible  to  him  for  his  conduct  in  every  station 
and  relation ;  and  hence  it  follows,  by  necessary  consequence,  ths^t 
the  nation,  the  whole  aggregate  of  individuals,  must  be  subject  to 
the  same  authority,  and  responsible  to  God  for  every  part  of  its 
conduct.  Every  individual  in  a  nation  is  bound  to  act  agreeably  to 
the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  because  it  reveals  the  will 
of  God;  and  hence  it  follows,  by  necessary  consequence,  that  the  ‘ 
nation,  the  whole  aggregrate  of  individuals,  is  likewise  bound  to 
act  on  these  divine  principles.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  infer  the  duty 
of  performing  national  acts  of  worship.  An  individual,  when  he 
receives  personal  blessings,  is  laid  under  obligation  to  give  thanks 
to  God  who  bestows  them;  and  on  the  principle,  just  stated,  a 


natioiif  when  distinguishing  blessings  are  conferred  on  it,  is  bound 
to  acknowledge  God  to  be  the  author  of  them,  and  to  praise  his 
great  name.  In  like  manner  when  an  individual  is  chastised  or 
sees  the  of  correction  ready  to  punish  his  sins,  he  has  a  plain 
call  to  repent  of  his  sins,  to  confess  his  ill  desert  and  to  implore 
forgiveness;  and  when  a  nation  is  sufferihg  under  the  righteous 
displeasure  of  God,  or  is  threatened  with  sore  judgments,  it  has 
a  plain  call  to  perform  the  duty  of  national  humiliation,  by  confes¬ 
sing  it^  sins,  by  acknowledging  the  justice  of  God  and  by  beseech¬ 
ing  him  to  turn  from  his  ang^r. 

*  Moreover  the  duty  of  national  worship  appears  from  this  con¬ 
sideration  that  God  governs  nations  as  well  as  individuals,  and  by 
the  dispensations  of  his  providence,  actually  rewards  and  punishes 
theni  according  to  their  conduct.  Hence  it  clearly  follows  that  we 
are  bound,  both  as  individuals  and  as  a  nation,  to  acknowledge  the 
authority  and  government  of  God,  and  have  national  acts  of  wor¬ 
ship  to  perform  as  well  as  personal  acts  of  religion.  These  two 
kinds  of  duties'  are  perfectly  distinct,  although  intimately  blend¬ 
ed;  so  that  the  performance  of  the  one  will  not  justify  the  neglect 
of  the  other.  If  every  individual  citizen  of  the  United  States  were 
a  sincere  Christian  and  exemplary  in  discharging  all  personal  du¬ 
ties,  it  would  not  warrant  the  omission  of  those  national  duties  by 
which  we  acknowledge  the  government  of  the  Most  High  over 
nations;  no  more  than  the  sincere  piety  of  Cvery  member  of  a 
family  would  warrant  the  omission  of  family  worship  every  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  national  acts  of 
worship,  of  humiliation,  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  arc  indispens¬ 
able  duties,  which  no  nation,  especially  a  nation  blest  with  the  light 
of  divine  revelation,  can  neglect  without  contracting  great  guilt 
and  provoking  the  anger  of  the  Almighty. 

But  we,  the  American  people,  whom  God  has  preeminently 
distinguished  by  civil  and  religious  privileges,  stand  chargeable 
with  neglecting  for  many  years  these  very  important  duties.  Wc 
have  virtually  renounced  the  '  authority  'of  God,  by  withholding 

I 

those  acts  of  homage  which  he  demands,  and  by  which  nations 
profess  their  faith  in  his  government.  We  have  neither  praised  his 
goodness  w'hen  he  bestowed  signal  favours,  nor  have  we  humbled 
ourselves  since  he  has  given  manifest  tokens  of  his  righteous  dis¬ 
pleasure  at  our  sins.  Is  not  this  a  sin  of  great  magnitude?  a  sin 
highly  provoking  to  God  who  is  jealous  of  his  honour?  What  is  it 
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rebeltion  against  the  government  of  the  Most  High?  Let  us  repent 
of  it;  let  us  rettirn  to  our  forsaken  allegiance.  No  »n  so  certainly 
brought  down  upon  God’s  ancient  people  his  terrible  judgments) 
as  idolatry;  and  from  the  resemblance  which  our  sin  bears  to  that, 
we  have  much  reason  to  fear  that  it  will  bring  upon  us  similar  ' 
punishment.  We  have  not,  it  is  true,  made  us  calves  and  cried, 

“  These  be  thy  gotls  O  Israel,  which  brought  thee  out  of  Egypt;’* 
but  have  we  not  renounced  the  worship  of  Ckxl,  and  in  effect  said, 
trr  mil  have  no  God?  If,  therefore,  we  dread  the  displeasure  of  Je¬ 
hovah,  if  we  tremble  at  his  judgments,  if  wc  wish  to  regain  his 
favour,  let  us  return  to  his  worship;  let  us  as  a  nation  acknowledge 
him  as  the  Lord  of  the  whole  ^arth,  by  suitable  tokens  of  humili¬ 
ation  and  gratitude.  Confession  of  our  Mn  is  not  enough;  we  must 
do  it  away. 

/ 

But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  can  the  evil  be  removed  ?  By  what 
means  can  this  nation  be  brought  to  unite  in  national  acts  of  wor¬ 
ship?  The  writer  of  this  article  undertakes  to  propose  measures 
for  the  purpose.  The  rude  outlines  of  a  plan  which  has  occurred 
to  his  mind,  for  procuring  national  unity  in  the  worship  of  God 
so  far  as  to  be  an  acknowledgment  of  his  government  over  na¬ 
tions,  he  begs  leave  to  state,  and  earnestly  to  call  the  attention  of 
.  his  fellow  Christians  to  them. 

1.  Let  the  supreme  judicatories  of  the  several  denominations 
of  Christians  appoint  one  individual  or  more,  as  they  may  judge 
proper,  to  act  as  their  representative  or  representatives  for  the 
purpose  contemplated. 

2.  Let  the  names  of  these  persons  be  published  in  the 
newspapers,  that  they  may  be  known  to  each  other,  and  by  the 
public. 

3.  Let  it  be  the  duty  of  these  persons  to  correspond  by  letter 
with  one  another  as  circumstances  may  require;  and  when  the  as¬ 
pect  of  Providence  indicates  the  propriety  of  appointing  a  day  of 
thanksgiving  or  a  day  of  humiliation,  let  them  convene  a  meet¬ 
ing  in  Philadelphia .  or  in  some  other  central  place,  in  the 
United  States,  to  consult  and  determine  what  ought  to  be  done. 

4.  Whenever  they  shall  judge  that  duty  requires  the  appropri¬ 
ation  of  a  day  for  national  worship,  let  them,  by  a  publication  of 
their  proceeding^,  give  notice  to  the  churches  of  the  day  selected 
and  of  the  character  of  the  day;  assigning  the  reasons  which  ren¬ 
tier  the  appointment  proper,  and  earnestly  recommending  to  the 
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d^nomiaations  whom  they  represent)  and  to  all  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  to  observe  the  day,  and  to  perform  on  it  appropriate 
devotional  duties. 

6.  Wherever  there  may  be  a  prospect  of  success,  let  the  clergy 
of  tlie  place  unite  in  an  -application  to  the  civil  officer  or  officers  to 
recommend  to  their  fellow  citizens,  to  suspend,  on  the  days  thus 
consecrated  to  religion,  all  attention  to  their  secular  affairs,  and  to 
spend  the  time  in  the  duties  of  religion. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  a  plan  which  may  hereafter  be  pro¬ 
posed  to  the  public  in  a  more  finished  form.  This  sketch,  however, 
is  sufficient  to  engage  the  attention  of  reflecting  Christians,  if  they 
shall  judge  it  worthy  of  their  deliberation.  In  addition  to  what  has 
been  already  said,  the  writer  would  observe  that  it  appears  to  be  a 
duty  incumbent  on  all  denominations  of  Christians,  however  they 
may  differ  with  respect  to  some  articles  of  faith,  to  concur  in  an 
attempt  to  do  away  that  national  infidelity  by  which  we  have  for 
some  time  past  been  characterized,  and  which  is  at  once  our  Bin 
and  our  ahame;  and  to  unite  us  as  a  people  in. offering  homage  to 
that  God  who  rules  in  the  armies  of  heaven  and  among  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  earth,  and  who  blesses  a  nation  with  prosperity,  or 
curses  it  with  adversity,  according  as  its  moral  character  may  be 
good  or  bad. 


For  the  Evangelical  Intelligencer, 

ONE  SPIRIT. 

In  the  ninth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  there  lived  a  person 
named  Macarius.  Ue  was  a  native  of  Ireland.  This  man  conceiv¬ 
ed  and  propagated  through  France  the  monstrous  fancy  that  one 
individual  intelligence,  one  soul,  performed  the  rational  functions 
in  all  the  human  race.  The  error,  enormous  as  it  is,  found  a  sup¬ 
porter  in  Aven'hoes  a  celebrated  philosopher  and  physician  of  the 
twelfth  century.  It  .was  amply  refuted  by  Ratram,  a  monk  of 
Corbey,  and  afterwards  suppressed  by  the  interference  of  the 
pope. 

Incorrect  and  preposterous  as  is  this  idea  applied  to  the  rea- 
'  soning  faculties  of  man,  it  is  certain  in  a  religious  view  and  with  re¬ 
ference  to  the  operations  of  divine  grace  in  the  heart,  that  one  soul,- 
one  intelligence  pervades  the  bosoms  of  all  the  saints  in  heaven 
and  on  earth.  By  one  afiirit  they  are  all  baptized  into  one  body. 
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(1  Cor.  12,  13.)  Both  Jew  and  Gentile  have  access  by  one  spirit 
unto  the  father.  (Eph.  ii.  18.)  The  saints  are  “  the  body  of  Christ 
and  his  members  in  particular;’’  but  of  these  members,  he  that 
is  joined  unto  the  Lord  is  of  one  spirit,  (1  Cor.  vi.  17.)  There  is 
one  body  and  one  spirit  even  as  ye  are  called  in  one  hope  of  your 
calling.  (Ephes.  iv.  4.) 

By  this  sublime  and  pleasing  doctrine  the  Christian  is  taught 
the  proper  godhead  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  for  he  who  can  reside  in 
every  place  and  in  every  age  must  be  divine.  He  is  taught  also  the 
duty  of  endeavouring  to  keep  the  unity  or  oneness  of  the  Spirit  in 
the  bond  of  peace.  Perfect  coincidence  in  religious  opinion  and , 
observance  in  the  present  state,  or  at  least  before  the  morning  of  the 
'  latter  day  opens  upon  the  churches  is  scarcely  to  be  expected. 
While  therefore  each  indi\ndual  and  each  society  act  in  correspon¬ 
dence  with  the  portion  of  light  enjoyed,  on  each  the  duty  devolves 
to  cultivate  that  charity  which  never  faileth.  It  is  because  the 
saints  are  under  the  influence  of  one  spirit,  that  their  experiences, 
relative  to  a  change  of  nature,  bear  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  each 
other;  and  that  in  the  recital  the  soul  can  so  readily  claim  and  re¬ 
joice  in  its  kindred.  It  is  because  of  this  that  the  expressions  of  a 
David  or  a  Paul  when  uttering  their  sense  of  sin,  their  estimate  of 
Jesus,  their  sorrows  and  their  deliverances,  continue  what  they 
have  for  ages  been  to  the  godly,  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  sil¬ 
ver.  Dr.  Watts  speaking  of  heaven,  says, 

“  We  arc  strangers  to  the  place 
“  The  business  or  the  joy.”  • 

and  this  idea  ought  to  reconcile  to  us  our  departure.  Heaven  to 
the  saint  will  not  be  as  a  country,  where  the  manners  and  the  lan¬ 
guage  is  unknown;  the  Spirit  of  glory  is  that  same  which  on  earth 
helped  his  infirmities,  with  groanings  that  could  not  be  utteret]* 
and  which  in  heaven  shall  inspire  his  hallelujahs  for  ever  and  ever. 

\ 
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MISCELLANY,  ORIGINAL  AND  SELECTED. 

DEVOUT  MEDITATIONS. 

^Concluded  from  page  382.] 

No.  XXII. — Desiring  the  blessing  of  God  on  the  preaching  of  his 

word, 

Thbough  the  gi  eat  goodness  of  our  heavenly  Father,  he  hath 
restored  unto  us  his  dear  servant,  our  beloved  pastor.  O  may  he 
indeed  come  unto  us,  in  the  fulness  of  the  blessing  of  the  gospel  of 
peace,  with  health  and  strength,  to  labour  in  his  Redeemer’s  ser¬ 
vice;:  and,  O  Lord  our  God,  who  alone  canst  render  his  labours 
efifectual,  show  me  a  token  for  good,  by  granting  unto  me  the 
sweet  refreshing  infiuences  of  thy  blessed  Spirit.  O  may  he  indeed 
come  down  like  rain  upon  the  mown  grass  to  fertilize  our  souls. 
Often  when  I  look  around  and  see  so  many  unconcerned  about 
spiritual  and  eternal  things,  who  are  yet  amiable  and  respectable 
in  society,  my  heart  is  ready  to  think,  that  they  cannot  be  in  that 
awful  state  in  which  the  impenitent  are  represented  to  be.  But 
God  beholds  the  heart  and  cannot  look  upon  sin  but  with  abhor¬ 
rence.  Oh!  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  pour  out  a  spirit  of  grace 
and  supplication  upon  all  his  people,  tliat  many  may  be  soon  in¬ 
quiring,  what  they  shall  do  to  be  saved.  And  Oh!  may  I  be  en¬ 
abled  to  mourn  sincerely  over  all  sin  both  in  myself,  and  others. 
I  find  more  and  more,  that  it  must  be  full,  free,  and  soveiuign 
grace,  that  can  effect  my  salvation;  for  truly  in  me  dwelleth  no 
good  thing,  but  pollution,  so  deeply  rooted,  that  my  heart  will 
hardly  yield  to  the  melting  grace  of  the  gospel.  O  Jesus!  my  Sa^ 
viour,  thy  finished  righteousness  alone  must  be  my  trust.  How  en¬ 
tirely  does  my  peace  and  progress  in  the  divine  life,  depend  upon  the 
exercise  ofa  living  faith!  The  Lord  is  pleased  to  show  me  at  some 
times,  how  wretched  and  helpless  would  be  my  situation  without 
his  continual  aid:,  thus  he  humbles  me,  and  brings  me  to  a  more 
entire  dependence  upon  himself;^  and  then,  he  is  pleased  to  con¬ 
vince  me>  that  I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ  strengthening 
me. . 
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No.  XXIII.— meditation  and  solenni  eelf •examination » 


Being  favoured  with  a  season  of  leisure  and  retirement,  I  have 
desired  to  set  apart  a  considerable  poHion  of  this  day  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  attending  to  the  concerns  of  my  soul,  as  well  as  to  implore 
spiritual  blessings  for  others.  O  may  the  ever  pre^nt  God  con¬ 
descend  to  regard  in  a  sp>ecial  manner  his  weak,  unworthy  crea¬ 
ture,  and  pour  upon  her  a  spirit  of  prayer  and  supplicationl  I  would 
endeavour  solemnly  to  realize  the  presence  of  the  great  God,  and 
place  myself  in  that  situation,  as  it  were,  in  which  I  shall  be  in  the 
solemn  hour  of  death. 

Then  my  disembodied  spirit  will  appear  in  his  immediate 
-presence;  and  every  thought  and  action  of  my  life  will  be  tried  by 
his  perfect  law.  I  shall  behold  him,  spotless  in  purity,  inflexible  in 
justice;  requiring  an  account  of  the  improvement  of  the  various 
talents  which  he  hath  bestowed.  Then,  O  my  souU  to  look  upon 
thyself  as  an  enemy  to  God  by  wicked  works;  as  loving  and 
serving  the  creature  more  than  the  creator;  as  having  neglected 
the  precious  gospel  of  Jesu^  Christ;  as  being  ashamed  to  confess 
him  before  men!  thus  viewing  myself  out  of  Christ,  I  must  in¬ 
deed  sink  with  confusion  and  dismay.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  .to 
appear  before  that  judge,  who  is  my  Saviour  and  who  has  shed 
his  own  blood  to  redeem  me  to  himself,  to  whom  I  have  fled  for 
refuge,  and  who  has  enabled  me  by  his  Spirit  to  love  my  God  su¬ 
premely;  thus  appearing  in  that  eventful  day,  however  inconceiv¬ 
ably  awful  it  will  be  to  the  wicked;  yea,  although  the  mountains 
l)e  cast  into  the  midst  of  the  sea,  and  all  nature  be  dissolved,  my 
soul  need  not  fear;  for  there  is  no  condemnation  to  them  that  are 
in  Christ  Jesus.”  Then  let  this  be  my  solemn  inquiry.  Whether 
by  the  gi-ace  of  God  I  have  been  created  anew;  whether  I  do  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  Son  of  God;  whether  the  temper  of  my  mind  and  the 
actions  of  my  life  correspond  with  the  precepts  of  his  holy  gospel; 
and  what  progress  I  have  made  in  the  divine  life.  After  frequent 
examination  on  this  head,  I  am  constrained  to  believe,  that  I  have 
been  enabled  to  commit  my  soul  into  my  Redeemer’s  hands,  and 
that  I  do  desire  to  be  conformed  to  his  most  holy  and  perfect 
image.  I  desire  to  leave  all  my  concerns  in  his  hand,  and  to  trust 
to  his  finished  righteousness  as  the  only  ground  of  my  hope  of  ac* 
ceptance  with  God;  and  believing  in  him,  I  would  rest  in  peace. 
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even  though  he  should  speedily  c£^l  me  into  eternity.  I  know  he 
•  will  keep  that  which  I  have  committed  unto  him,  and  present  my 
'  soul  washed  in  his  blood,  without  spot  and  blameless.  Even  so,  come 
Lord  Jesus. 

No.  XXIV.— Flight  of  Time.  , 

Life  speeds  away,  from  point  to  point,  although  seeming  to 
stand  still.  ^  So  teach  me,”  O  my  God!  “  to  number  my  days,  that 
I  may  apply  my  heart  unto  wisdom.”  Let  me  recollect  at  the  close 
of  each  week  and  each  day,  that  I  am  so  much  nearer  my  eternal 
home,  and  be  excited  to  watchfulness,  activity  and  diligence  in 
filling  up  the  hours  in  the  discharge  of  all  proper  Jiuty.  Every¬ 
thing  that  retards  or  interferes  with  the  service  of  God  is  incon¬ 
sistent  with  my  profession.  I  trust  I  can  say,  to  will  is  present 
with  me,  but”  alas!  “  how  to  perform  that  which  is  good,  I 
find  not.”  In  my  settled  judgment  and  deliberate  choice,  I  think  I 
do  sincerely  approve  of  and  love  the  ways  of  holiness.  I  do  in  some 
measure  see  the  excellency  and  amiableness  of  the  divine  charac- 
tef,  and  am  convinced,  that  if  the  gospel  had  its  proper  influence 
upon  my  heart,  I  should  never  cease  to  adore  and  love  and  praise 
my  creator.  O  that  I  might  never  depart  from  him. 

No.  XXV.— wf  devout  wish  to  improve  spiritual  privileges^  with  an 
humble  acknowledgment  of  little  progress  made  in  the  divine  life. 

“  How  amiable  are  thy  tabernacles,  O  Lord  of  hosts!”  How 
condescending,  how  kind,  how  gracious,  thus  to  give  me  such  pre¬ 
cious  opportunities  of  waiting  upon  thee,  and  thus  to  bless  me  by 
thy  inviting,  directing  and  encouraging  word!  Truly  the  promise 
is  sure,  that  those  who  seek  shall  find.  I  trust  that  my  errand  at 
the  house  of  God  was  to  seek  Jesus;  and  I  humbly  Hhink,  that  I 
enjoyed  his  sacred  presence.  O  to  be  indeed  spiritually  minded, 
to  have  my  thoughts  sweetly  and  habitually  ascending  to  divine  and 
heavenly  objects,  that  my  affections  might  centre  in  God;  that  his 
glory  might  be  the  end  of  all  my  actions.  I  do  indeed  feel,  that  I 
am  the  least  of  all  saints;  and  were  it  not  that  1  know  that  the  best 
of  God’s  f)eople  often  mourn  over  their  sin  and  imperfection,  I 
should  be  much  discouraged.  But  I  trust  I  do  desire  salvation  from 
sin,  as  much  as  salvation  from  its  punishment;  and  I  do  rejoice, 
that  the  sanctification  of  my  nature  is  a  part  of  that  complete  re¬ 
demption  which  Jesus  has  accomplished.  Whei|  I  compare  my 


attainments  in  knowledge  and  g^ce,  with  what  the  mo^  of  my', 
dear  Christian  friends  have  made,  I  have  reason  indeed  to  blush. 
Oh!  how  must  1  appear,  when  compared  with  the  holy  law  of 
God  and  the  example  of  the  blessed  Saviour! 

Every  day  I  look  forward  with  a  desire  to  advance  some  steps 
in  grace  and  holiness  of  heart  and  life;  but  alas!  it  closes  on  me, 

■  and  I  remain  just  the  same  ignorant  and  slothful  creature.  My  un¬ 
derstanding  is  darkened,  my  heart  corrupt;  yet  my  resolution  is, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  still  to  pi'ess  on  to  perfect  conformity  to  the 
divine  will  and  the  example  of  Christ.  Far,  indeed,  must  all  his 
followers  come  short  of  his  perfection;  but  do  they  not  feel  their 
obligations  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  their  Saviour  in  all  things? 
and,  by  being  united  to  him,  do  they  not  receive  supplies  from  his 
holy  Spirit?  Assuredly  they  do.  Then,  by  his  grace,  let  me  endea¬ 
vour  to  walk  on  in  his  steps. 


No.  XXVI. — An  apfieal  to  Jeaua  Christ, 

Blessed  Saviour!  compassionate  friend  of  sinners,  ever  readf 
10  listen  to  the  complaints  of  thy  people,  and  all  sufficient  to  sup¬ 
port  and  comfort  them,  art  thou  not  the  life  and  hope  of  my  soul? 
O  witness,  that  thou  art  all  my  salvation,  all  my  desire.  Enable  me 
to  claim  thee  as  my  own.  Surely  thou  wilt  not  suffer  me  to  be 
mistaken  in  this  momentous  concern,  in  which  is  involved  my 
everlasting  happiness.  O  thou  omniscient  God,  before  whom  1 
must  shortly  appear,  either  to  be  received  into  thy  immediate 
presence,  there  to  live  and  adore  thee  forever,  or  else  to  be  banish¬ 
ed  into  those  gloomy  regions  where  thy  sacr^  name  is  blas¬ 
phemed,  and  thy  insulted  justice  i*eigns  in  the  punishment  of  im¬ 
penitent,  unsanctified  sinners;  although  unworthy  of  the  smallest 
favour  and  covered  over  with  sin  and  imperfection,  yet  do  I  not 
love  thee  as  the  source  of  blessedness?  love  thee,  for  thine  own  in¬ 
herent  holiness  and  perfection? 

It  is  not  the  honour,  the  glory,  which  thou  hast  destined 
for  thy  people,  that  would  so  delight  my  soul,  as  to  be  pro- 
"  strated  at  thy  feet,  to  enjoy  thy  presence  and  to  behold  thee  with¬ 
out  an  interposing  cloud.  And  now,  dear  and  exalted  Redeemer^ 
thou  knowest  that,  if  my  heart  deceive  me  not,  these  are  its  de¬ 
sires.  But  oh!  it  is  treacherous,  and  I  have  so  often  experienced  it 
lobe  so,  I  dare  not  trust  it.  I  can  only  give  it  into  thine  hand;  thou 


canst  imake  it  all  thou  wouldest  have  it  to  be.  O  let  thy  sacred  word 
and  presence  animate  me  in  my  Christian  warfare.  .Enable  me,- 
O  my  Redeemer,  to  live  to  thy  glory. 

No.  XXVIIr— ^ 

Blessed  day  of  rest!  Sweet  antepast  of  that*  eternal  Sabbath, 
which  awaits  the  people  of  God!  With  much  .indisposition  of  body 
have  I  attended  this  day  on  public  worship;  but  I  trust,  that  1  have 
been  refreshed  by  contemplating  that  rest  which  remaineth  for 
God’s  people  in  heaven. 

I  think  I  can  truly  say,  that  my  heart  panteth  after  it,  as  a 
state  where  I  shall  be  delivered  not  only  from  all  labour  and  trial, 
but,  especially,  from  all  sin ;  as  a  state  where  1  shall  rest  in  the  per¬ 
fect  knowledge  and  love  of  God. 

My  soul  delights  to  look,  within  the  veil,  and  by  faith  to  behold 
the  innumerable  multitude  that  are  there  resting  in  the  vision  and 
enjoyment  of  God.  I  rejoice  to  think,  that  there  he  is  perfectly 
loved  and  adored. 

O  that  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief  may  be  entirely  subdue^d;  that 
my  faith  may  be  increased.  Truly  I  can  say,  ^  Lord  1  believe,  help 
thou  my  unbelief.”  O  to  meditate  sweetly  and  delightfully  on « 
the  cross  of  my  Redeemer,  to  view  him  in  his  divine  glory,  as  the 
Creator  of  the  universe;  then  to  think  of  him,  as  an  infant  of  days, 
a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief,  as  a  suffering,  crucified 
Saviour;  and  to  realize,  that  he  endured  all  this  to  redeem  my  vile, 
polluted  soul,  to  raise  me  to  heaven,  to  glory.  O  blessed  Jesus, 
yet  condescend  to  bear  w^h  me;  pardon  my  ingratitude,  and  sub¬ 
due  my  heart  by  thy  love.  Then  shall  I  be  satisfied,  when  Tawake 
in  thy  likeness,  and  behold  thee,  my  crucified,  my  risen,  my  glori¬ 
fied  Redeemer,  r 

No.  XXVIII.— 7%^  hope  of  the  gospel  sweetens  life. 

I  AM  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel  of  Christ;  for  truly  I  have  seen 
and  felt,  that  it  is  the  power  and  the  wisdom  of  God,  in  enlighten¬ 
ing  the  blinded  mind  and  purifying  the  corrupt  affections.  . 

Were  it  not  for,  the  sweet  privileges  and  hope  of  the  gospel, 
what  a  tiresoine,  miserable  world  would  this  be.  But  when  I  can 
i^alize,  that  the  eternal  'Son  of  God  assumed  our  nature  and  died 
to  redeem  us  from  sin  and  suffering;  that  he  has  gone  to  his  God 
and  our  God,  to  prepare  mansions  for  his  people;  that  in  a  few 
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short  years  at  most,  this  soul  of  miney  now  I  trust,  by  faith  com¬ 
mitted  unto  him,  shall  be  present  with  him,  to  dwell  forever  with 
the  Lord;  I  feel  as  if  I  could  bear  reproach,  ridicule,  neglect  and 
all  suffering,  if  called  to  endure  it  for  his  sake.  I.would  recommend 
this  blessed  hope  to  others,  especially  unto  those  who  are  near  and 
dear  to  me. 

Here  I  fear  I  am  too  timid.  Want  of  ability  to  converse  suita¬ 
bly  on  this  subject,  and  a  reluctance  to  enter  into  disputation,  keep 
me  often  silent.  I  can  only  pray  for  them.  I  know  that  omnipotent 
grace  can  change  their  hearts.  O  that  they  would  consider  before 
it  be  forever  too  late.  I  pray  that  I  may  not  bring  a  reproach  on 
my  master’s  holy  cause.  O  that  I  could  set  a  watch  over  my 
thoughts,  my  temper,  my  words  and  actions.  Gracious  and  all 
sufficient  Saviour,  let  thy  grace  be  sufficient  for  me. 


No.  XXIX.— JVb  a/arm  at  the  thought  that  death  and  eternity  are  * 

near." 

\ 

This  morning  I  have  been  favoured  with  some  degree,  of  com¬ 
posure  and  fixedness  of  thought ;  and  I  have  been  enabled^  to  ad¬ 
mire  and  adore  God  in  Christ,  and  to  repose  my  soul  upon  him 
as  an  all  satisfying  portion.  When  1  endeavour  to  realize  death  and 
eternity  as  near,'  1  cannot  say  it  alarms  me.  If  my  heart  deceive 
me  npt,  1  often  desire  to  depart;  I  know  that  I  am  very  sinful  and 
unfit  to  appear  before  a  holy  God;  but  1  know  also  that  the  Savi¬ 
our  in  whom,  I  trust,  I  have  believed,  can,  in  a  moment,  fit  my 
soul  to  behold  him.  On  his  Spirit  I  depend  for  complete  sanctifica¬ 
tion;  and  on  his  perfect  righteousness  1  entirely  rely,  for  justifica¬ 
tion  and  acceptance  in  the  sight  of  God.  I  can  trust  his  promise; 
that  he  will  be  with  me,  and  that  he  will  keep  that  which  I  have 
committed  unto  him,  against  that  day. 

For  the  Evangelical  Intelligencer. 

A  CASH  DECIDED. 

It  is' believed  by  the  Mahometans  that  in  the  last  day  there 
will  be  three  blasts.  The  blast  of  consternation  vfhen  the  mountains 
shall  be  levelled,  the  earth  shaken  and  the  sun,  moon  and  stars 
,  -  thrown  into  the  sea.  The' blast  of  exanimationj  when  all  creatures 
I  both  in' heaven  and  earth  shall  be  destroyed,  excepting  such  as 
Cod  shall  please  to  exempt  from  the  common  fate.  The  blast  of 


the  resurrection  shall  follow;  when  the  dust  of  human  bo^ea  shall 
be  associated,  that  of  Mahomet  rising  first,  and  souls  flying  forth 
like  bees,  filling  the  whole  space  between  heaven  and  earth,  shall 
repair  to  their  respective  bodies. 

When  the  soul  and  body  meet  a  dispute,  they  say,  shall  arise 
between  them,  to  which  guilt  is  to  be  imputed.  The  soul  will  cry 
out,  “  O  Lord^  my  body  I  received  from  thee  ^  for  thou  createdat  me 
without  a  hand  to  lay  hold  •luith^  a  foot  to  walk  with^  an  eye  to  see 
with^  or  an  understanding  to  aftfirehend  with^  till  I  entered  this 
body;  therefore  punish  it  etemaUy^  but  deliver  me.”  The  body  will 
exclaim,  “  O  Lordy  thou  createdst  me  like  a  stock  qf  woody  having 
neither  hand  that  I  could  lay  hold  withy  nor  foot  that  1  could  walk 
•  withy  till  this  soul  like  a  ray  of  light  entered  into  me  and  my  tongue 
began  to  speaky  my  eye  to  secy  and  my  foot,  to  walk;  therefore  pUniah 
it  etemallyy  but  deliver  me.” 

But  God  will  propound  to  them  the  following  parable,  which 
appears  to  have  been  borrowed  by  the  Mahometans  from  the  Jews. 
<<  A  certain  king,  having  a  pleasant  garden,  set  two  persons  to  keep 
it,  one  of  whom  was  blind  and  the  other  lame;  the  former  unable 
to  see  the  fruit,  and  the  latter  to  gather  it.  The  lame  man,  however, 
persuaded  the  blind  man  to  take  him  upon  his  shoulders  by  which 
means  the  fruit  was  plucked  and  divided  between  them.  The  lord 
of  the  garden  coming  some  time  after  and  inquiring  after  his  fruit, 
each  began  to  excuse  himself ^  the  blind  man  said  he  had  no  eyes 
to  see  with,  and  the  lame  man,  that  he  had  no  feet  to  approach  the 
trees.  But  the  king  oixlering  the  lame  man  to  be  set  on  the  blind, 
passed  sentence  on  and  punished  them  both.  In  the  same. manner 
'  will  God  deal  with  the  body  and  the  soul.  As  in  that  day  apologies 
will  not  avail,  so  it  will  be  in  vain  to  deny  those  actions  which  body 
and  soul,  which  men  and  spirits,  which  earth  and  heaven  have 
witnessed.”  . 

FOR  THE  EVANGELICAL  INTELLIGENCER. 

Ceremonies  performed  by  the  Mahometans  on  their  visit  to  Mecca. 

The  missionary  spirit,  which  pervades  the  Christian  world,  has 
produced  in  the  disciple  of  Jesus  a  sense  of  interest  in  the  geogra¬ 
phy,  the  habits,  the  errors  and  the  crimes  of  nations,  which,  in 
time  past,  he  seldom  and  but  little  felt.  Continents  and  islands  he 
Considers  as  Emanuel’s  ground,  and  not  only  waits,  but  is  praying 
and  labouring  for  the  arrival  of  the  hour  in  which  Satan i shall  be 
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driten  from  his  seats  on  earthy  superstition  and  ignorance  cease  tp 
sway  and  corrupt  the  human  mind,  and  the  kingdoms  of  this  world 
become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ.  While  how¬ 
ever,  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world  missionaries  have  been  sent, 
few  if  any  have  been  directed  to  the  countries  in  which  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  impostor  Mahomet  abound.  The  Christians  which  are 
scattered  through  the  states  of  Barbary,  Egypt,  Persia  and  the 
European  and  Asiatic  Turkey,  appear  so  degraded  and  inactive, 
that  if  peace  be  enjoyed  and  profit  secured,  in  their  estimation  the 
end  of  their  existence  is  answered.  But  if  those  who  are  in  the 
midst  of  the  camp  discover  no  jealousy  for  the  Lord  of  hosts,  we 
hope  vigorous  attacks  will  be  made  from  without.  That  opposition 
will  be  fierce  and  cruel  cannot  be  doubted.  The  missionary  of  th^ 
cross  must  be  content  to  be  called  and  ti^ated  as  a  Christian  dog; 
but  let  him  take  courage;  the  work  is  the  Lord's,  and  it  must  prc->‘ 
vail.  To  influence  the  pity,  animate  the  zeal  and  provoke  the  sup^ 
plications  of  the  people  of  God,  the  following  statement  of  the 
cei'emonies  annually  performed  at  Mecca  is  given. 

A  pilgrimage  to  this  large  and  well  built  city  is  considered  of 
such  importance  by  every  Mahometan,  the  service  being  expressly 
enjoined  in  the  Koran,  that  they  say,  if  a  man  visit  not  Mecca^  he 
might  as  well  be  a  Christian  or  a  Jew.  In  the  midst  of  the  city, 
stands  the  temple,  over  the  door  of  which,  in  large  letters,  are  the 
words,  Masjad  al  charam,  sacred  and  inviolable.  Of  the  temple,  the 
most  revered  part  is  a  square  stone  building,  called  the  Caaba,  a 
word  signifying  a  spot  that  is  hallowed.  It  is  entered  by  a  door  on 
the  east  side,  near  to  which  is  their  celebrated  black  stone.  The  in¬ 
side  of  the  Caaba  is  ornamented  with  beautiful  aloe  pillars,  between 
which  numerous  silver  lamps  are  perpetually  burning.  The  black 
stone  is  revered  by'every  Mahometan.  It  is  called  God's  right  hand 
on  the  earthy  and  is  supposed  to  have  fallen  from  paradise.  They 
pretend  that  it  was  originally  whiter  than  snow,  and  that  it  has 
changed  its  colour  because  of  the  wickedness  of  ttie  people.  It  is 
kissed  by  every  visitor. 

Towards  Mecca  in  every  direction,  during  the  months  of  Slia- 
wal  and  Dhu  ’Ikaada,  the  pilgrims  pass,  as  they  are  obliged  to  be 
present  to  attend  to  their  devotions  at  a  certain  period  of  the  year. 
Arrived  at  different  stations  near  the  city,  the  ceremonies  conj- 
nience.  The  Hiram  or  sacred  habit,  which  consists  of  a  woollen. 
J^arment  and  a  pair  of  f^lippci’Si  is  put  on.  Arrayed  in  this,  fowling 
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or  hunting*  must  not  be  practised,  no  animal  killed,  no  sensual 
gratification  indulged,  and  no  expressions  used  that  might  convey 
censure  and  excite  contentions.  ♦ 

Beginning  at  the  spot  where  the  black  stone  is  placed,  they 
encompass  the  Caaba  seven  times.  A  short  quick  pace  is  used  the 
first  three  rounds.  This  they  say  was  commanded  by  Mahomet  to 
teach  the  infidels,  that  the  report  that  hi^  followers  were  but  feeble 
men  was  a  vile  calumny.  The  last  four  circumambulations  are  per¬ 
formed  with  a  slow  and  solemn  step.  Near  to  Mecca  stand  two 
mountains  Safa  and  Merwa,  between  which  the  pilgrims  must 
seven  times  pass*  At  first  they  walk  with  a  sort  of  solemn  gravity, 
until  they  arrive  at  a  spot  in  this  valley,  where  they  suddenly 
pause;  then  run,  then  walk,  then  look  around  them  as  persons  who 
have  lost  or  are  in  quest  of  something.  This  trifling  ceremony  the 
Mahometans  say  is  in  memory  of  Hagar,  and  represents  her  as 
seeking  water  for  her  son.  They  consider  this  part  of  their  usages 
as  originating  not  with  Mahomet,  but  to  have  been  as  ancient  as 
the  days  of  Abraham. 

On  the  9th  of  the  month  Dhu  ’lhajja  the  valley  of  Mina,  as  it 
is  called,  is  abandoned,  and  the  pilgrims  rush  with  violence  to  a 
xnountsdn,  called  the  Arafat,  The  word  Arafat  signifies  Arwow/eflfg’f. 
They  say  that  when  Gabriel  had  instructed  Abraham  in  the  sacied 
mysteries,  on  his  arrival  at  this  spot  the  angel  said,  Khowest  thou, 
Abraham,  what  I  have  taught  thee?  He  answered  I  know;  and  that 
from  this  circumstance  the  mountain  derived  its  name.  Their  de¬ 
votions  on  this  eminence  are  continued  until  sunset,  when  they  all 
depart  to  Mozdalifa,  an  oratory  between  Arafat  and  Mina,  where 
they  pass  the  night  in  prayer*  and  in  reading  the  Koran.,  On  the 
first  appearance  of  the  rays  of  the  following  morning,  they  visit 
the  Sacred  Monument^  and  before  sunrise  hasten  to  the  valley  of 
Mina.  At  a  certain  place,  on  their  return,  where  three  pillars 
stand,  they  stop,  and  each  throws  seven  stones  in  imitation,  they 
say,  of  Abraham  who,  near  the  pillars,  being  interrupted  in  his  de- 

•  Prayer  used  to  be  called  by  Mahomet  the  pillar  of  religion  and  the 
key  of  Paradise.  When  Ihp  Thakifites  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  Hegira, 
conquered  by  Mahomet  and  forbidden  to  worship  their  idol,  requested 
their  saying  the  appointed  prayers  might  be  dispensed  w’ith,  Mahomdt 
gave  an  answer,  which  it  well  becomes  every  man  to  reflect  upon,  that 
.there  can  be  no  good  in  that  relifion  K^here  there  is  no  prayer. 


votions  by  the  devil,  at  the  command  of  God  threw  stones  at  him, 
and  put  him  to  flight. 

On  the  tenth  day,  the  ceremony  terminaies.  Victims  are  slain 
in  the  valley,  of  which  the  pilgrims  partake,  and  from  which  they 
give  presents  to  the  poor.  When  sacrificing  is  over,  having  shav^ 
their  heads  and  pared  their  nails,  they  consider  the  pilgrimage  as 
completed,  take  leave  of  the  Caaba,  and  return  home  under  the 
persuasion,  that  their  sids  are  obliterated,  and  a  seat  in  paradise  se¬ 
cured.  Ala^i  their  guilt  remains.  Paradise  can  never  be  entered  but 
by  the  blood  of  the  cross. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  among  the  records  of  the  hea¬ 
then,  passages  are  found  which  predict  the  overthrow  of  the  false 
systems  they  have  embraced.  The  destruction  of  the  religion  of 
India  is  foretold  as  clearly  in  the  Shasters  as  in  the  Bible.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  holiness  and  antiquity  of  the  Caaba,  there  exists 
a  prophecy  received  by  tradition  from  Mahomet,  that  in  the  last 
time,  it  shall  be  demolished,  and  never  rebuilt.  God,  they  say,  shall 
send  a  cold  odoriferous  wind  blowing  from  Syria  Damascina, 
which  shall  sweep  away  the  Koran  itself.  Other  volumes  must 
perish  because  of , their  errors  and  impurities;  but  the  word  of  the 
I.ord  is  true  and  righteous  altogether ;  the  word  of  the  Lord  is  clean  y 
and  therefore,  for  ever  it  abideth. 


For  the  Evangelical  Magazine. 

THE  KIKtGS  OF  JUDAH. 

The  characters  of  the  kings  of  Judah  may  be  thus  briefly 
given. 

David,  the  devout.  Jotham,  the  peaceable. 

Solomon,  the  wise.  Ahaz,  the  idolater. 

Rehoboam,  the  simple.  Hezekiah,  the  reformer. 

Abijah,  the  valiant.  Manasseh,  the  penitent. 

Asa,  the  upright.  Amon,  the  obscure. 

Uzziah,  the  mighty.  Josiah,  the  tender  hearted. i 

Jehoshaphat,  the  religious.  Jehoahaz,  All  wicked:  they 
Jehoram,  the  wicked.  Jehoiakim,  I  brought  speedy  ruin 

Ahaziah,  the  profane.  Jehoiachin,  |  on  themselves  and 

Joash,  the  backslider.  2edekiah,  j  their  kingdom. 

Amaziah,  the  rash.  ^ 

‘  The  number  of  the  good  and  bad  is  pretty  near  equal;  but  the 
reigns  of  the  good  were  generally  Ipng;  those  of  the  bad  short. 

Henry^ 
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THE  EVANGELISTS  COMPARED. 

A  FEW  ideas  which  have  occurred  to  us  on  this  subject,  we 
submit  to  our  readers;  on  a  future  occasion  we  may  increase  their 
number. 

When  relating  the  circumstance  of  the  smiting -off  of  the  ear 
of  Malchus,  neither  of  the  first  three'  evangelists  mention  any 
name.  Matthew  ascribes  it  to  one  of  them  which  were  with 
Jesus;”  Mark  declares  it  was  “  one  of  them  which  stood  by;”  while 
Luke  merely  says,  it  was  “  one  of  them.”  But  John  plainly  asserts 
that  “  Simon  Peter  having  a  sword  drew  it,  and  smote  the  high- 
priest’s  servant:”  (see  chap,  xviii.  10.)  and  again  he  remarks  verse 
26.  “  One  of  the  servants  being  his  kinsman  whose  ear  Peter  cut 
off,  saith,  did  I  not  see  thee  in  the  garden  with  him?”  The  reason 
of  the  silence  of  Matthew,  Mark  and  Luke,  might  be  taken  from 
an  unwillingness  to  expose  Peter,  who  resided  for  the  most  part 
in  Jerusalem,  to  unnecessary  resentments;  but  as  Peter  was  pro¬ 
bably  dead  when  John  wrote,  no  occasion  remained  for  longer  con¬ 
cealment. 

Augustine  Marlorate,  a  writer  of  the  fifteenth  century,  in 
his  preface  to  an  exposition  of  the  gospel  of  John,  introduces  the 
following  natural  and  beautiful  observations. 

“  It  was  foreseen  that  John  should  dwell  more  largely  on  the 
divinity  of  Christ  and  the  mystery  of  redemption,  than  the  other 
evangelists.  Hehce  our  Saviour  calls  him  a  son  of  thunder.  Nor. 
was  it  without  the  singular  counsel  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  the 
gospels  \vritten  by  Matthew,  Mark  and  Luke  should  be  published, 
and  set  forth  in  the  world  before  that  which  was  written  by  John; 
for  the  weak  ears  of  the  faithful  were  not  able  to  bear  such  loud 
thunderings.  It  was  therefore  convenient  that  the  incarnation  of 
Christ  should  be  first  set  forth,  his  nativity  described,  and  how  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  scriptures  he  was  bom  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  of  the  stock  of  David;  by  what  testimonies 
he  proved  himself  the  Messias,  and  how,  according  to  the  scrip¬ 
tures,  he  suffered,  and  was  buried,  and  rose  again  on  the  third  day, 
and  after  showing  himself  alive  to  his  disciples  ascended  into  the 
heavens;  that  so  faith  increasing  by  little  and  little,  a  way  might 
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be  made  to  rcceWe  the  higher  documents  of  the  divinity  of 
.Christ.” 

*  «  *  % 

When  Mark , speaks  of  the  case  of  the  woman  who  had  an 

issue  of  blood,  he  says,  she  had  suffered  many  things  of  many 
physicians,  and  was  nothing  better,  but  rather  grew  worse:**  An 
eminent  professional  character  observes  that  Mark  appears  a  little 
severe  upon  the  medical  art,  whereas  Luke  who  was  himself  a 
physician,  declares  that  she  could  not  be  healed  of  ^ 

It  is  remarked  by  Dr.  Campbell  that  there  are  degrees  even 
in  the  simplicity  of  the  sacred  writers,  though  all  the  evangelists 
are  eminent  for  this  quality.  Matthew  and  John  have  more  simpli¬ 
city  than  Mark;  and  Luke  has  perhaps  the  least  of  all.  He  seems 
to  approach  nearer  the  manner  of  other  historians  in  giving  what 
may  be  called  his  own  verdict  in  the  narrative  part  of  his  work.*' 
Thus  he  calls  the  pharisees  lovers  of  money,  Matthew  and  Mark, 
distinguishing  Iscariot  from  the  other  Judas  merely  describe  him ' 
as  delivering  up”  the  Lord  Jesus,  but  Luke  plsdnly  calls  him  a  , 
traitor. 


For  the  Evangelical  Intelligencer, 

% 

SCHUYLKILL  PERMANENT  BRIDGE. 

This  useful  and  elegant  structure,  an  engraving  of  which  will 
be  presented  to  the  reader  in  the  next  number  of  the  Intelligencer, 
has  required  a  sum  of  nearly  300,000  dollars  to  bring  it  to  its  pre¬ 
sent  perfection.*  It  consists  of  three  bold  arches,  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  which  difficulties  have  been  surmounted  and  taste  displayed 

•  The  length  of  the. bridge  is  530  feet. 

Its  abutments  and  wing  walls,  750  feet. 

Total  length,  1300  feet. 

Span  of  the  oOter  arches,  150  feet. 

— —  of  the  middle  arch,  194  feet,  10  inches-. 

AVidth  of  the  bridge,  42  feet. 

Rise  of  the  carriage  way,  8  feet. 

From  the  surface  of  the  river  the  height  of  carriage  way,  31.  feet 
Depth  of  water  to  the  rock  at  the  western  pier,  41  feet. 

Depth  of  do.  at  the  eastern  pier,  21  to  24  feet.  * 

Many  of  the  stones  composing  both  piers  weigh  from  3  to  12  tons. 

The  amount  of  toll  when  the  work  began,  for  1799,  5,000  dollars. 

The  rate  1805, 13,000  dollars. 
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to  a  degree  exciting  no  common  surprise  and  pleasure.  The  whole 
is  handsomely  covered.  The  road  over  the  bridge  is  so  divided 
that  without  a  violation  of  law,  the  going  and  returning  travellers 
can  never  impede  each  other.  The  pediments  of  the  entrances 
were  intended  to  have  been  finished  with  emblems  of  Commerce 
on  the  east  and  of  Agriculture  on  the  west.  Of  its  magnitude  an 
ide^  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  800,000  feet  of  timber 
were  employed  in  and  about  it. 

It  is  a  little  surprising  that  the  art  of  bHdge-building  has  ac¬ 
quired  its  present  eminence  by  such  slow  degrees.  Nathre  itself 
in  the  excavated  rock,  in  the  fallen  tree  and  in  stones  towering  above 
•the  level  of  the  stream,  scenes  to  have  suggested  the  pi’acticabiliiy 
of  such  edifices:  wliile  the  inconveniencies  and  danger  attendant  on 
the  ford  or  the  ferry-boat  loudly  called  for  their  construction.  The 
Egyptians  whose  skill  in  architecture  was  once  great  above  the 
rest  of  the  nations  and  whose  stupendous  pyramids  remain  monu¬ 
ments  of  their  ambition  and  vanity  were  ignorant  of  the  principles 
by  which  an  arch  is  thrown  over  a  current.  The  motle  of  framing 
arches,  it  is  probable,  was  not  known  before  the  days  of  Alexander. 
In  the  temple  of  Solomon  nothing  of  the  kind  is  seen.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  the  Old  and  perhaps  of  the  New  Testament  there  is 
not  a  reference  to  a  single  bridge.  The  gradual  progress  of  the 
arts  furnishes  a  strong  collateral  demonstration  that  the  date  of  the 
creation  of  the  world,  to  be  collected  from  the  w  ritings  of  Moses, 
is  a  correct  one. 

In  the  employ  and  increase  of  his  rational  iK>wers  the  superio¬ 
rity  of  man  over  the  animals  around  is  clearly  seen.  He  cannot 
like  the  whale  gambol  in  the  deep,  or  with  the  dolphin  lash  his  way 
through  the  waters;  but  he  can  construct  his  vessels  and  glide  over 
the  furious  surface  from  continent  to  continent,  subjecting  almost 
every  blast  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  designs.  He  cannot  with 
the  feathered  tribes  wing  his  way  through  the  air,  but  he  can  swell 
his  balloon  and  ascend  in  its  car,  to  regions  which  the  pinions  of 
the  eagle  have  never  gained.  When  the  pen  of  inspiration  de¬ 
scribes  the  artificer,  it  teaches  us  that  “  He  setteth  an  end  to  dark¬ 
ness  and  searcheth  out  all  perfection.  He  putteth  forth  his  hand 
upon  the  rock  and  overturneth  the  mountains  by  the  roots.  He 
cutteth  out  rivers  among  the  rocks  and  he  bindeth  the  floods  from 
overflowing.”  His  deepened  piers  and  grasping  arches  mock  the 
obstruction  that  the  broad  river  would  otherwise  produce.  In  many 
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instances  his  labours  look  for  no  overthrow  but  from  a  shock  like 
that  which  destroyed  a  colossus,  or  from  the  final  wreck  of  things. 
And  yet  with  all  his  ingenuity  and  effort,  man  by  wisdom  knows 
not  God.  It  is  truly  affecting  to  an  enlightened  mind  to  hear  the 
philosopher  and  the  architect,  the  mathematician  and  the  chemist, 
after  delivering  the  most  luminous  and  beautiful  ideas  on  science 
and  nature,  converse  on  religion  with  all  the  obscurity  and  degra¬ 
dation  of  idea,  that  depravity  can  suggest.  The  truth  is  but  con¬ 
firmed  that  the  natural  man  knoweth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit 
of  God;  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him,  neither  can  he  know  them 
l)ecause  they  arc  spiritually  discerned.”  Our  prayers  shall  as¬ 
cend  as  we  gaze  on  the  bridge  over  the  Schuylkill,  that  its  master¬ 
ly  constructors  may  class  among  the  men  who  are  “  wise  unto 
salvation.” 

It  is  a  bold  but  fine  idea  of  the  greatness  of  the  divine  majesty 
and  the  insignificance  of  the  creature  given  by  the  apostle,  where 
he  says  the  foolishness  of  God  is  wiser  than  men  and  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  God  is  stronger  than  men.”  Is  man  about  to  raise  a  bridge. 
Funds  must  be  provided,  opposers  convinced  or  vanquished,  plans 
devised  and  drafts  prepared.  Stones  must  be  cut  out  of  the  rock 
and  sha{>ed  with  the  chisel.  Trees  must  be  levelled  and  mills  and 
saws  and  axes  and  hammers' in  motion:  limekilns  must  bum,  and 
men  and  horses,  cranes  and  levers  employ  for  months  or  years 
their  various  powers.- A  thousand  solicitudes  too  possess  the  mind 
lest  the  operation  prove  defective  in  stability.  Bridges  have  lately 
been  thrown  over  the  Teme  in  Herefordshire,  and  over  the  Avon 
in  Somersetshire,  which  tumbled  into. the  river  almost  as  soon  as 
completed.  But  labours  and  anxieties  like  these  attend  not  tlie 

work  of  God.  “  He  spake^  and  it  was  done.  He  commanded  and  it 
s^ood  fast,** 

0 

He  built  the  earth,  he  spread  the  sky, 

And  fix’d  the  starry  lights  on  high; 

The  world’s  foundations  by  his  band. 

Are  pois’d  and  shall  for  ever  stand.*’ 

Human  life  hasoften  and  happily  been  compared  to  a  bridge  over 
which  frail  man  is  passing,  but  perhaps  never  with  a  greater  feli- 
rity  of  illustration  than  in  Addison’s  celebrated  vision  of  Ai/racA. 
A  bridge  in  the  midst  of  a  tide  is  seen  consisting  of  three  score 
and  ten  entire  arches  with  several  broken  ones  making  up  the 
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number  near  a  hundred.  The  genius  observes  that  the  bridge 
once  consisted  of  near  a  thousand  arches^  but  that  a  great  flood 
swept  away  the  rest.  “  As  I  looked  more  attentively,”  says  Mir- 
zah,  I  saw  several  of  the  passengers  dropping  through  the  bridge 
into  the  great  tide  that  flowed  underneath  it,  and  upon  farther  ex¬ 
amination  perceived  there  were  innumerable  trapdoors  that  lay 
concealed  under  the  bridge,  which  the  passengers  no  sooner  trod 
upon,  but  they  fell  through  them  into  the  tide  and  immediately 
disappeared.  My  heart  was  filled  with  a  deep  melancholy,  to  see 
several  dropping  unexpectedly  in  the  midst  of  mirth  and  jollity 
and  catching  at  every  thing  rthat  stood  by  them,  to  save  them¬ 
selves.  Some  were  looking  up  toward  the  heavens  in  a  thoughtful 
posture,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  speculation  stumbled  and  fell  out  of 
sight.  Multitudes  were  busy  in  the  pursuit  of  bubbles  that  glitter¬ 
ed  in  their  eyes  and  danced  before  them,  but  often,  when  they 
thought  themselves  within  the  reach  of  them,  their  footing  failed 
and  down  they  sunk.”  It  is  thus  over  the  bridge  of  life  mortals  arc 
moving.  Thousands  have  gone  down  and  are  sinking  around  us. 
God  only  knows  whether  our  next  step  may  not  light  on  a  pitfidi. 
Let  us  cease  to  be  surprised  while  we  hear  the  ministers  of  Christ 
crying  out,  as  with  the  voice  of  a  trumpet,  “  prepare  to  meet  thy 
God.” 

The  infatuation  of  the  human  mind  in  relation  to  death  (and 
eternity  is  awful  and  distressing.  Not  only  do  the  righteous  die  and 
no  man  regards  it,  the  dissolution  of  the  wicked  is  as  little  laid  to 
.  heart.  “  I  remember,”  says  Mr.  Baxter,  “  a  circumstance  that  a  gen¬ 
tleman  told  me  he  saw  upon  Acham  bridge,  over  the  Severn  near 
Shrewsbury.  A  man  was  driving  a  flock  of  fat  lambs.  Something 
meeting  them  and  hindering  their  passage,  one  of  the  lambs  leap¬ 
ed  on  the  wall  of  the  bridge  and  his  legs  slipping  from  under  him, 
he  fell  intothe  stream:  the  rest  seeing  him,  one  after  another  leaped 
over  the  bridge  and  were  all  or  almost  all  drowned;  those  that  were 
behind  did  but  little  know  what  was  become  of  them  that  were 
gone  before,  but  thought  they  might  venture  to  follow  their  com¬ 
panions;  but  as  soon  as  ever  they  were  over  the  wall,  and  falling 
headlong,  the  c^se  was  altered.  Even  so  it  is  with  unconverted  men. 
One  dieth  by  them,  and  drops  into  hell  and  another  follows  the 
same  way;  and  yet  they  v)ill  go  after  thfem,  because  they  think  not 
•  whither  they  have  go’^(e.  O  but  when  death  hath  once  opened  theif 
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eyes  and  they  see  what  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall,  even  in 
another  world,  then  what  would  they  give  to  be  what  they  were/' 
The  carnal  heart  possesses  a  facility  of  talent  for  converting  the 
most  useful  circumstances  of  nature  or  art  into  occasions  for  sin. 
A  fine  day,  cheerful  spirits  and  numerous  friends  in  favour  of  sab- 
bathbi*eaking  are  considered  by  thousands  as  paramount  to  the 
opposing  authority  of  God,  the  terrors  of  his  law  and  the  judg¬ 
ment  he  executeth.  The  Schuylkill  bridge  has  been  an  innocent  oc¬ 
casion  of  the  transgression  of  thousands.  To  go  and  see  the  JVew 
Bridge^  ^us  a  few  years  ago,  a  fashionable  mode  in  our  city,  of  vio¬ 
lating  the  Lord’s  day.  Perhaps  the  reader  of  this  article  feels  the 
censure  fall  upon  himself.  Perhaps  his  cry  is,  Alas  1  am  guilty, 

I  have  wasted  those  precious  hours  of  God’s  holy  day,  in^surveying 
the  wood  and  the  masonry,  and  in  ascertaining  the  strength  or  cal¬ 
culating  the  profits  of  that  structure,  which  ought  to  have  been  de¬ 
voted  to  the  worship  of  the  Lord  my  Maker.”  Against  me,  “  the 
stone”  of  the  bridge  shall  cry  out  of  the  wall,  and  the  beam  out 
of  the  timber  shall  answer  it.”  O  thou  long  suffering  God  be  mer¬ 
ciful  to  me  a  sinner! 

{To  he  continued 

ANECDOTES. 

% 

Averroes,  the  physician,  used  to  say,  that  Judaism^  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  rites  and  ceremonies,  was  a  religion  for  children;  that 
Mahometanism^  offering  only  sensual  rewards,  was  a  religion  for 
swine;  and  to  exclaim,  “  let  my  soul,  at  death,  be  among  the  phi¬ 
losophers.”  The  true  believer,  will  rather  say,  “  let  me  die  the 
death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his.” 

In  such  society  as  this. 

My  weary  soul  would  rest; 

The  man  that  dwells  where  Jesus  is. 

Must  be  forever  blest.” 


I  Ferdinand  the  fourth  is  called,  by  the  Spanish  historians,  ihe 
’ommonedy  from  a  singular  occurrence.  He  had  ordered,  in  a  fit  of 
1  ^ger,  two  noblemen  to  be  thrown  from  the  top  of  a  rock.  These 
iioblemen,^ before  they  were  cast  from  its'summit,  summoned  hint 
to  appear  in  the  presence  of  pod  in  the  course  of  a  n>onth.  Before 
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the  month  expired,  he  died.  Reader,  art  thou  living  in  sin?  in  less 
than  a  montii,  thy  summons  may  arrive !  What  then  must  be  thy 
awful  station!  On  the. uncertain  path  of  human  life,  it  becomes  ps 
to  cry  out  daily 

“  Waken  O  Lord  our  drowsy  sense. 

To  walk  this  dangerous  road; 

And  if  our  souls  are  hftrry*d  hence 
May  they  be  found  with  God.” 


Burnet,  in  his  life  and  death  of  the  earl  of  Rochestoi',  men- 
tions  a  singular  occurrence,  in  the  house  of  lady  Warre  his  mother 
in  law.  The  chaplain  dreamed  that  he  should  die;  but  being  by  all 
the  family  put  out  of  the*  belief  of  it  he  had  almost  forgotten  it. 
The  evening  before  at  supper,  there  being  thirteen  at  table,  indulg¬ 
ing  the  conceit  that  the  number  was  ominous,  one  of  the  young 
ladies  pointed  to  him,  and  told  him  he  was  to  die.  Remembering 
his  dream,  the  chaplain  fell  into  some  disorder.  The  lady  Warre 
reproved  him  for  his  superstition;  but  he  said  he  should  die  before 
morning;  he  being  however,  in  perfect  health,  his  declaration  was 
not  much  minded.  It  was  Saturday  night,  and  he  was  to  preach 
the  next  day.  He  went  to  his  chamber,  and  sat  up  late,  as  appear¬ 
ed  by  the  burning  of  his  candle,  and  had  been  preparing  notes  for 
his  sermon;  but  was  found  the  next  morning  dead  in  his  bed. 

This  and  a  similar  providence,  his  biographer  says,  “  led  him 
to  believe  the  soul  was  a  substance,  distinct  from  matter,  and  this 
often  returned  into  his  thoughts.”  But  that  which  perfected  his 
persuasion  was,  that,  in  the  sickness  which  brought  him  so  near 
his  death,  when  his  spirits  were  so  low  and  spent  that  he  could  not 
move,  and  did  not  expect  to  live  ah  hour,  he  said  his  reason  and 
judgment  were  so  clear  and  strong,  that  from  thence  he  was  fully 
persuaded,  that  death  was  not  the  spending  or  dissolution  of  the 
soul,  but  only  the  separation  of  it  from  matter. 


Should  any  one,”  saith  St.  Augustine,  “  ask  me  concerning 
the  Christian  religion,  and  the  people  of  it,  I  would  answer,  that 
the  first,  second  and  third  things  therein,  and  all,  is  Humility'* 
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RELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

£x tract  of  a  letter  from  the  rru,  Gideon  Blackburn^  dated  Mary*  t 

viUeyJuly  2^thj 

Reverend  Sir, 

T HIS  month  has  been  nearly  spent  in  a  missionary  tour  through 
part  of  the  nation  and  the  contiguous  frontiers,  where  missionary 
labours  are  as  necessary  as  amongst  any  part  of  the  Indians.  The 
rev.  Joseph  B.  Lapsley  accompanied  me  in  the  tour.  I  think  h 
may  safely  be  said,  that  it  was  attended  with  considerable  advan¬ 
tages  to  the  cause  of  Christianity.  Enclosed  you  will  see  a  slight 
draught  of  the  country  through  which  we  passed,  taken  on  a  scale 
of  twenty  miles  to  an  inch.  The  dotted  line  is  the  path  which  we 
went  and  returned,  the  straight  lines  the  Indian  boundary  on  the 
north  side  of  Tennessee,  following  the  course  to  Richland  creek. 
At  station  a  you  have  the  place  where  we  formed  a  congrega¬ 
tion  last  November,  and  administered  the  sacrament,  when  the 
little  Cherokees  attended,  as  mentioned  in  a  letter  in  that  month. 
Here  we  again  administered  the  Lord’s  supper  to  a  small  but  seri¬ 
ous  and  attentive  congregation,  on  the  10th  instant,  the  second 
sabbath.  Eight  sermons  .and  three  exhortations  were  delivered  on 
the  occasion;  thirty  two  persons  partook  of  the  sacrament,  five  or 
six  children  were  •  baptized,  and  many  serious  impressions  were 
left  on  the  minds  of  the  hearers,  especially  on  one  or  two  Qf  the 
first  respectability  in  that  infant  settlement;  which  impressions 
we  found,  on  our  return,  were  likely  to  ripen  into  settled  habits 
of  holiness.  The  newness  of  the  place  and  the  scarcity  of  grain 
caused  our  assembly  at  this  place  to  be  less  than  otherwise  it  would 
have  been.  But  the  tenderness  of  the  people  under  the  word,  their 
earnest  requests  for  further  supplies  and  their  affectionate  expres¬ 
sions  at  our  parting  with  them,  fully  evinced  the  propriety  and 
usefulness  of  the  visit.  This  place  is  about  ninety  miles  from 
Maryville. 

Monday  the  11th  after  sermon,  we  crossed  the  Indium  line, 
a*d  passed  on  twenty  seven  mites  to  my  second,  or  as  now  called,, 
my  Jersey  school;  this  is  marked  b.  As  Mr.  Lapsley  was  one  of 
'  the  committee  of  the  presbytery  for  the  examination,  we  attended  to 
this  business;  his  repott  of  the  state  of  the  school  and  progress  of 
^he  scholars  shall  be  forwarded  in  a  few  days.  From  this  place,  we 
passed  on  to  the  south  side  of  Tennessee,  just  at  the  end  of  thr 
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Lookout  mountain,  and  but  a  little  distance  above  the  Suck,  a  re¬ 
markable  place  on  the  Tennessee;  where  the  mountain  projecting 
into  the  river,  causes  it  to  pass  over  an  inclining  rock,  by  a  channel 
of  not  more  than  seventy  yards,  and  makes  the  passage  at  low 
water  dangerous  for  boats.  After  visiting  several  Indian  families 
and  some  mixed  blood,  we  passed  over  a  mountain  through  almost 
incessant  torrerilts  of  rain,  and  recrossed  the  Tennessee  to  the 
north  side,  and^  were  detained  sometime  at  the  house  of  a  princi¬ 
pal  chief,  on  the  Sequachey  creek.  We  had  a  good  interpreter, 
and  I  hope  the  conversation  was  useful.  The  countenance  of  this 
chief  bespeaks  intelligence  in  a  high  degree.  Twelve  miles  from 
this  places  we  ascended  the  large  Cumberland  mountain;  the  ele¬ 
vation  of  W'hich  is  considerable,  the  distance  across  being  twenty 
miles.  Its  general  course  is  25  S.;Of  W.  beginning  on  the  Alle¬ 
gany  or  great  Apalachia,  not  far  from  the  falls  of  the  great  Kena- 
way,  which  are  made  by  its  passage  through  this  mountain.  It 
leaves  the  great  mountain  in  the  shape  of  a  rib  from  the  backbone 
of  an  animal,  and  forms  a  division  between  the  waters  falling  into 
the  Tennessee  and  the  Ohio,  until  opposite  the  head  of  Elk;  thence 
it  shapes  its  course  a  little -more  south,  pushes  off  the  Tennessee 
nearly  to  the  34th  degree,  and  then  forms  the  bases  of  the  Muscle 
shoals;  and  passing  on,  terminates  in  the  rising  grounds  of  the  head 
of  the  Yazoo.  On  the  north  side  of  this  mountain  we  entered  the 
Elk  settlement,  an  acquisition  obtained  by  the  late  treaty.  You  will 
observe  the  stand  we  made,  marked  c  at  the  figure  3.  a  large  and 
fertile  plain  extending  on  either  side,  and  forming  a  settlement 
very  advantageous  for  religious  society.  Here  we  raised  the  ban¬ 
ners  of  the  cross;  the  people  chose  four  elders;  I  ordained  them, 
and  named  their  church  Goshen^  in  hopes  it  might  be  equally  fer¬ 
tile  in  spiritual  pasture  with  ancient  Goshen  for  cattle.  A  tempo¬ 
rary  stand  was  erected  (there  being  no  house)  the  people  were 
seated  on  the  grass,  and  the  grove  became  vocal  with  the  praises 
of  Jesus.  Here  very  lately  the  prowling  beasts  of  the  forests 
gathered  their  prey,  and  the  foot  of  the  savage  trod  on  its  pas¬ 
sage  to  imbrue  the  tomahawk  in  the  brains  and  blood  of  the  set¬ 
tlers  of  Cumberland  and  Kentucky.  The  proclamation  of  peace 
was  issued;  a  negociation  was  undertaken  for  the  King  of  glory; 
terms  of  reconciliation  proposed  and  intreaties  used,  (and  blessed 
God)  not  in  vain. 

On-  the  sabbath,  the  table  of  Jesus  was  spread;  around  it 
crowded  seventy  weeping  pilgrims  on  their  journey  to  Zion,  and 


(ed  on  the  manna  of  life.  On  Monday^  three  tfults  were 
lized,  and  eight  children;  thus  seventy  three  members  compose 
this  Infant  society,  and  arc  praying  to  the  ministers  of  the  Christian 
world,  ^  Come  over  and  help  us.” 

A  well  qualified  missionary  might,  in  three  months,  form  seve¬ 
ral  very  good  churches,  as  a  germ  for  societies  was  laid  in  the  first 
settlement  of  this  country.  Many  persons  from  different  parts  in 
their  passage  to  this  new  country,  made  a  few  months*  stay  in 
Blount,  where  Mr.  Lapsley  and  myself  reside;  there  they  heard  the 
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gospel;  many  became  engaged,  and  carried  with  them  a  thirst  for 
the  means  of  grace.  Several  of  the  old  settlei*s  have  thence  remov¬ 
ed  to  those  new  settlements.  A  few  other  considerations  with  re¬ 
spect  to  that  part  of  the  country  are  important.  Many  of  the  set¬ 
tlers  are  very  ignorant,  having  come  from  places  where  the  gospel 
was  but  little  known,  and  being  so  various  in  their  customs,  edu¬ 
cations  and  habits,  it  is  difficult  at  once  to  form  permanent  and 
agreeable  associations.  The  means  of  grace  however,  would  soon 
correct  this  evil.  Moreover  they  lie  open  to  the  influence  of  the 
Schiamatice  and  the  Shakers^  whose  apparent  zeal  ^ould  easily  work 
on  the  ignorant.  'Any  opposition  they  would  meet  with,  would  be 

from  a  few  illiterate - ,  whose  information,  talents  and  even 

their  moral  characters  (very  often)  would  assist  in  promoting  the 
cause  of  error,  if  but  tolerably  supported.  It  is  therefore  of  the  last 
importance  that  a  stand  should  be  made  for  the  truth,  before  the 
defiling  hands  of  those  moral  harfiiea  contaminate  the  prey.  . 

On  our  route  we  spent  near  four  weeks  and  travelled  four  hun¬ 
dred  miles.  We  met  with  poor  accommodations  and  experienced 
much  fatigue  in  climbing  high  and  craggy  mountains,  and  a  good 
deal  of  satisfaction  in  seeing  the  cause. of  God  advancing^  We  held 
a  third  sacrament  on  Poplar  creek,  at  the  station  on  the  path  mark¬ 
ed  d;  this  is  also  a  small  congregation  collected  lately  from  the 
woods. 

It  pleased  the  Lord  to  preserve  our  health  and  return  us  safely 
to  our  families  and  charges. 

I  presume  I  have  tired  your  patience,  and  when  I  ask  your 
prayers,  must  bid  you  adieu. 

Yours  in  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

GIDEON  BLACKBURNi^. 


Metier from  a  clergyman  in  Baltimore j  to  a  clergyman  in  Pldladel^ 
fihia,  dated  Sefitember  13/A,  1808.  , 

Dear  Sir, 

Thinking  that  the  information  below  may  not  be  unacceptable 
to  the  religious  public,  I  take  the  liberty  to  transmit  it  to  you  with 
a  request  that  it  may  be  inserted  in  the  mag;azine.  I  would  obser\'e 
that'  from  the  compactness,  and  smallness  of  population,  of  the 
town  of  Alexandria,  as  well  as  from  the  personal  influence  of  our 
very  estimable  brother  presiding  over  the  church  in  that  place,  he 
was  enabled  to  obtain  the  cooperation  of  other  denominations  in 
the  observance  of  the  fastday,  and.  the  union  of  these  procured  the 
sanction  of  public  authority. 

The  information  I  offer  is  contained  in  the  following  extract  of 
a  letter  from  the  rev.  Dr.  Muir  to  myself,  under  date  of  Septem¬ 
ber  10th,  1808. 

‘‘  We  were  enabled  to  observe  last  Thursday^  in  a  manner 
which  I  reflect  on  with  comfort,  and  from  which  I  derive  hope  that 
God  designs  to  extend  to  us  the  mercies  of  his  throne. 

“  The  clergy  officiating  in  the  episcopal  and  methpdist 
churches  came  cheerfully  into  the  measure;  the  mayor  issued  his 
notification  recommending  it,  the  banks  were  shut,  no  butcher’s 
meat  was  offered  on  that  day  for  sale,  business  generally  was  in¬ 
terrupted  and  the  stores  shut.  Our  churches  overflowed  with  mul¬ 
titudes  of  people,  who  were  calm,  serious  and  devout,  during  the 
whole  service.  We  woi*shipped  with  the  episcopalians  in  the  mom- 
\  ing,  they  with  us  in  the  afternoon,  both  I  believe,  very  generally 
attended  with  the  methodists  in  the  evening.  Separating  names  on 
that  day  were  not  remembered. 

Think  not  however,  that  Satan  was  idle.  He  dreads  a  town  in 
the  dust  imploring  the  mercy  of  God.  Some  in  their  mistaken 
zeal  for  the  administration  of  our  government  and  in  contempt  for 
religion,  were  at  pains  to  represent  the  observance  of  the  day  as  a 
political  manoeuvre.  They  declared  that  they  would  have  a  public 
dinner  in  contempt  of  our  fast,  and  on  the  moniing  of  the  day, 
lampoons  were  found  in  a  certain  window,  and  labels,  some  of  them 
ridiculous,  others  of  them  profane.  A  skull  was  painted,  and  bones, 

‘  'and  these  words  underneath,  ^^can  these  bones  live?*^  A  clergyman 
was  drawn,  the  prayer  book  in  one  hand  and  peaches  in  the  other, 
scattering  them  among  the  people,  with  these  words,  “  Prayers 
and  peaches  at  the  church  gratis,**  A  man  of  more  zeal  than  knoW' 
ledge  raised  a  mob  of  boys,  and  armed  them  with  eggs  to  punish 


the  offcnde^^  and  many  young  'men  were  prepared  for  every  kind 
of  mischief.  I  dreaded  the  consequence  and  the  fears  of  many  were 
alarmed.  But  by  the  prudent  interposition  of  wiser  pei^ns,  the 
rabble  were  dispersed  and  persuaded  to  delay  their  vengeance  until 
the  following  day,  by  which  time  the  offender  had  decamped,  and 
a  disturbance  which  would  have  given  me  lasting  concern  was  pre¬ 
vented.  There  was  no  public  dinner  and  the  design  of  producing 
a  riot  was  totally  defeated. 

“To  the  honour  of  our  town,  men  differing  both  in  their  reli¬ 
gious  and  political  sentiments  were  equally  cheerful  and  devout  in 
the  observance  of  the  day ;  ?md  the  few  whose  depraved  piinciples 
would  have  done  mischief,  were  the  objects  of  general  detes¬ 
tation.” 

The  day  was  observed  by  all  the  congregations  within  the  ju¬ 
risdiction  of  the  presbytery  of  Baltimore,  enjoying  the  blessings  of 
a  stated  ministry  and  regular  dispensation  of  the  ordinances  of  the 
gospel;  and  no  good  naan  I  trust,  whatever  may  be  his  party  shib¬ 
boleth,  had  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  this  fresh  instance  of  thb 
assembly’s  patriotism,  piety,  wisdom  and  zeah 

From  the.  Evangelical  Magazine, 

ECCLESIASTICAL  ANTIQUITIES  IN  INDIA. 

^Concluded  from  page  349.] 

LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

“The  rev.  Dr.  Buchanan,  who  left  Bengal  some  months  ago^ 

with  the  view  of  proceeding  to  T ravancore,  to  inquire  into  the 

state  of  the  Syrian  Christians,  arrived  in  that  country  about' the 

beginning  of  November  last,  having  travelled  from  Calcutta  to 

Cape  Comorin  by  land.  His  highness  the  rajah  of  Travancore  was 

pleased  to  afford  to  Dr.  Buchanan  the  most  libeml  assistance  in 

the  prosecution  of  his  inquiries.  About  the  middle  of  November, 
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Dr.  Buchanan  proceeded  from  the  sea  coast  into  the  interior  of 
the  country,  north-east  from  Quilon,  .to  visit  the  ancient  Syrian 
churches,  situated  amongst  the  low  hills  at  the  bottom  of  the 
high  Ghauts  which  divide  the  Carnatic  from  the  Malayala.  The 
face  of  the  country  in  general,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mountains^ 
exhibits  a  varied  scene  of  hill  and  dale,  and  winding  streams. 
These  streams  fall  from  the  mountains,  and  preserve  the  val¬ 
ues  in  perpetual  verdure.  The  woods  produce  pepper,  carda- 
nioms,  and  cassia,  or  wild  cinnamon;  also,  frankincense  and 
^ther  aromatic  gums.  What  adds  much  to  the  grandeur  of  the 
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scenery  in  this  country  is,  that  the  adjacent  mountains  of  Ti’a- 
vancore  are  not  barren,  but  are  covered  with  teak  forests, '  pro¬ 
ducing  the  largest  timber  in  the  world. 

“  The  first  view  of  the  Christian  churches,  in  this  sequestered 
*  region  of  Hindostan,  connected  with  the  idea  of  their  tranquil 
duration  for  so  many  ages, cannot  fail  to  excite  pleasing  emotions 
in  the  mind  of  the  beholder.  The  form  of  the  oldest  buildings  is 
not  unlike  that  of  some  of  the  old  parish  churches  in  England; 

'  the  style  of  building  in  both  being  of  Saracenic  origin.  They  have 
sloping  roofs,  pointed  arch  windows,  and  buttresses  supporting 
the  walls.  The  beams  of  the  roof  being  exposed  to  view,  are  or¬ 
namented;  and  the  ceiling  of  the  choir  and  altar  is  circular  and 
fretted.  In  the  cathedral  churches,  the  shrines  of  the  deceased 
bishops  are  placed  on  each  side  of  the  altar.  Most  of  the  churches 
are  built  of  a  reddish  stone,  squared  and  polished  at  the  quarry; 
and  are  of  durable  construction,  the  front  wall  of  the  largest 

edifices  being  six  feet  thick.  The  bells  of  the  churches  are  cast 

^  _ 

in  the  founderies  of  Travancore.  Some  of  them  arc  of  large  di¬ 
mensions;  and  have  inscriptions  in  Syriac  and  Malayalim.  In 
approaching  a  town  in  the  evening,  the  sound  of  the  bells  may 
bje  heard  at  a  distance  amongst  the  hills:  a  circumstance  which 
causes  the  British  traveller  to  forget  for  a  moment  that  he  is  in 
Hindostan,  and  reminds  him  of  another  country.  When  Dr. 
Buchanan  arrived  at  the  remote  churches,  he  was  informed  by 
the  inhabitants  that  no  European  had,  to  their  knowledge,  visited 
jthe  place  before.  The  Romish  priests  do  not  travel  thither,  there 
being  no  church  of  their  communion  in  that  quarter. 

‘‘The  number  of  Syrian  churches  is  greater  than  has  been 
supposed.  There  are,  at  this  time,  fifty-five  churches  in  Malayala,* 
acknowledging  the  patriarch  of  Antioch.  The  church  was  erected 
by  the  present  bishop  in  1793. 

“  The  Syrian  Christians  are  not  Nestorians  :  Formerly, 
indeed,  they  had  bishops  of  that  communion ;  but  the  liturgy  of 
the  present  church  is  derived  from  that  of  tlie  early  church  of 
Antioch,  called  Liturgia  Jacobi  Afiostoli,  They  are  usually  deno¬ 
minated  Jacobita;  but  they  differ  in  ceremonial  from  the  church 


•  Malayala  comprehends  the  mountains,  and  the  whole  region  within 
them,  from  Cape  Comorin  to  Cape  Illi ;  whereas  the  province  of  Malabar, 
commonly  so  called,  contains  only  the  northern  districts;  not  including  the 
country  of  Travancore.. 
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of  that  name  in  Syria,  indeed  from  any  existing  church  in 
the  world.  Their  proper  designation,  and  that  which  is  sanctioned 
by  their  own  use,  is,  Syrian  Christians^  or  the  .  Syrian  church 
Malayala, 

“  The  doc  trines  of  the  Syrian  church  are  contained  in  a  very  few 
articles ;  and  are  not  at  variance,  in  essentials,  with  the  doctrines 
of  the  church  of  England.  Their  bishops  and  metropolitan,  after 
conferring  with  his  clergy  on  the  subject,  delivered  the  following 
opinion:  “  that  a  union  with  the  English  church,  or  at  least 
such  a  connexion  as  should  appear  to  both  churches  practicable . 
and  expedient,  would  be  a  happy  event,  and  favourable  to  the 
advancement  of  religion.”  It  is  in  contemplation  to  send  to  Eng¬ 
land  some  of  the  Syrian  youth,  for  education  and  ordination. 

“  The  present  bishop,  Mar  Dionysius,  is  a  native  of  Malayala, 
but  of  Syrian  extraction.  He  is  a  man  of  respectable  character  in 
his  nation,  and  exercises  himself  in  the  pious  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  his  high  office.  He  is  now  seventy-eight  years  of  age,  and 
possesses  a  venerable  aspect,  his  white  beard  descending  low  ta 
liis  girdle.  On  public  occasions  he  wears  the  episcopal  mitre; 
and  is  robed  in  a  white  vestment,  which  covers  long  garments  of 
red  silk;  and  in  his  hand  he  holds  the  pastoral  staff.  The  first 
native  bishop  was  ordained  by  the  Romish  church  in  1663:  but 
he  was  of  the  Romish  communion.  Since  that  period,  the  old 
Syrians  have  continued,  till  lately,  to  receive  their  bishops  from 
Antioch;  but  that  ancient  patriarchate  being  now  nearly  extinct, 
and  incomi)etent  to  the  appointment  of  learned  men,  the  Chris¬ 
tian  church  in  Malayala  looks  henceforth  to  Britain  for  the  con« 
tinuance  of  that  light  which  has  shone  so  long  in  this  dark  region 

the  world. 

“  From  information  given  by  the  Syrian  Christians,  it  would 

\ 

appear  that  the  churches  of  Mesopotamia  and  Syria  (2 1 5  in  num- 
l)er)  with  which  they  are  connected,  are  struggling  with  great 
difficulties,  and  merely  owe  their  existence  to  some  deference 
for  their  antiquity;  and  that  they  might  be  expected  soon  to 
ffom  ish  again,  if  favoured  with  a  little  support.  It  would  be  worthy 
the  church  of  England  to  aid  the  church  of  Antioch  in  hor  low 
estate.  The  church  of  England  is  wow  what  the  church  of  Antioch 
ence  waa^  The  mode  in  which  aid  can  be  best  afforded  to  Christians 
under  a  foreign  power  in  the  east,  is  not  chiefly  by  contributions 
of  money,  but  by  representing  to  those  governments,  with  which 
've  may  have  friendly  intercoTirse,  that  these  rhristians  are  of  the. 
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same  religion  with  ourselves;  and  that  we  are  desii'bus  that  they 
should  be  respected.  The  argument,  from  the  sameness  of  reli- 

t  • 

gion,  is  well  understood  by  all  Asiatic  princes,  and  can  never  fail 
when  seriously  proposed;-  for  they  think  it  both  natural  and  obli¬ 
gatory  that  every  govemm“ent  should  be  interested  in  those  who 
.are  of  its  own  religion.  There  are  two  circumstances  which  invite 
ds  to  turn  bur  eyes  to  the^  country  of  “  the  first  generations  of 
meni**  The  tolerant  spirit  of  the  Wahabian  Mahomedans  is  a 
fair  prognostic;  and  promises  to  aid  our  endeavours  to  restore  to 
an  ancient  community  of  Christians  the  blessings  of  knowledge 
and  religious  liberty.  Another  favourable  circumstance  is,  that 
some  of  the  churches  in  Mesopotamia,  in  one  of  which  the 
patriarch  of  Antioch  now  resides,  are  said  still  to  remain  in  their 
pristine  state,  and  to  have  preserved  their  archives  and  ancient 
manuscript  libraries.  A  domestic  priest  of  the  patriarch,  now  in 
Cochin,  vouches  for  the  truth  of  this  fact.  We  know  from  authen-  ‘ 
tic  history,  that  the  churches  between  the  rivers  escaped  the 
general  desolation  of  the  Mahomedan  conquest,  in  the  seventh 
century,  by  joining  arms  with  the  Mahomedans  against  the  Greek 
Christians,  who  had  been  their  oppressors.  The  revival  of  reli¬ 
gion  and  letters,  in  that  once  highly  favoured  land,  in  the  heart 
of  the  ancient  world,  would  be,  in  the  present  circumstances  of 
mankind,  an  auspicious  event.  , 

“  The  Syrian  Christians  in  Malayala  still  use  the  Syriac  lan¬ 
guage  in  their  churches;  but  the  Malayalim,  or  proper  Malabar 
(a  dialect  distinct  from, the  Tamul)  is  the  vernacular  tongue., 
They  have  made  some  attempts  to  translate  the  Syriac  scriptuiTs 
into  Malayalim;  but  have  not  hitherto  had  the  suitable  means  of 
effecting  it.  When  a  proposal  was  made  of  sending  a  Malayalim 
translation  to  each  of  their  fifty-five  churches,  as  a  standard  book, 
on  condition  that  they  would  transcribe  it,  and  circulate  the  copies 
among  the  people,  the  elders  replied,  that  so  great  was  the  dc- 
desire  of  the  people  in  general  to  have  the  Bible  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  that  it  might  be  expected  that  every  man  %vho  could  writ/ 
would  make  a  copy  onollas  (palm  leaves)'  for  his  own*  family. 

“  It  ought  to  be .  mentioned,  to  the  praise  of  the  present 
bishop  of  the  Romish  church  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  that  he 
has  consented  to  the  circulation  of  the  scriptures  thtoughout  his 
diocese.  The  Malayalim  translation  acquires  from  this  circum- 
stance  an  increased  importance^  since  therc  will  be  now  upwards 
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of  two  hundred  thousand  Christians  in  Malayala  who  are  ready  to 
receive  it.  The  translation  of  the  New  Testament  (which  it  is 
proposed  to  print  first)  has  ah*eady  commenced,  under  the  '^uper- 
intendence  of  the  Syrian  bishop.  The  true  cause  of  the  low  state 
of  religion  amongst  the  Romish  churches  on  the  sea-coast  and  in 
Ceylofi  is,  their  want  of  the  Bible.  It  is  doubtful  whether  some  of 
the  priests  know  that  such  a  book  exists!  It  is  injurious  to 
Christianity  in  India  to  call  men  Christiana  who  know  not  the 
scriptures  of  their  religion:  they  might  as  well  be  called  by  any 
other  name.  Oral  instruction^ they  have  none,  cvqn  from  their 
European  priests.  The  best  effects  may  therefore  be  expected 
from  the  simple  means  of  putting  the  Bible  into  their  hands. 
All  who  are  well  acquidnted  with  the  natives,  know  that  instruc¬ 
tion  by  books  is  best  suited  to  them.  They  are  in  general  a  con¬ 
templative  people,  and  patient  in  their  inquiries ;  curious  also  to 
know  what  it  can  be  that  is  of  importance  enough  to  be  written^ 
at  the  same  time  that  they  regard  written  precept  with  respect. 
If  they  possess  a  book  in  a  language  which  they  understand,  i\ 
will  not  be  left  long  unread.  In  Tanjore,  and  other  places  where 
the  Bible  is  freely  given,  the  protestant  religion  flourishes ;  and 
produces  the  happiest  effects  on  the  character  of  the  people.  In 
Tanjore,  the  Christian  virtues  will  be  found  in  exercise  by  the 
feeble-minded  Hindoo,  in  a  vigour  and  purity  which  will  surprise 
those  who  have  never  know  n  the  native  character  but  under  the 
greatest  disadvantages.  On  the  Sunday,  the  people,  haluted  in 
their  best  apparel,  repair  to  the  parish-church,  where  the  solem¬ 
nity  of  their  devotion,  in  accompanying  the  public  prayers,  is 
truly  impressive.  They  sing  the  old  psalm  tunes  well;  and  the 
voice  of  the  full  congregation  may  be  heard  at  a  distance.  Prayers 
being  ended,  they  listen  to  the  sermon  evidently  with  deep  atten¬ 
tion;  nor  have  they  any  difficulty  in  understanding  it,  for  they 
almost  all,  both  men  and  women,  can  read  their  Bible.  Many  of 
them  take  down  the  discourse  on  ollasy  that  they  may  read  it 
afterwards  to  their  families  at  home.*  As  soon  as  the  minister 
has  pronounced  his  text,  the  sound  of  the  iron  style  on  the  palm 
leaf  is  heard  throughout  the  congregation.  Even  the  boys  of  the 

*  It  is  well  known  that  natives  of  Tanjore  and.Travancoye  can  write 
down  what  is  spoken  deliberately,  without  losing  one  word.  They  seldom 
look  at  their  ollas  while  writing;  and  can  w^ite  in  the  dark  with  fluency. 
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schools^  have  their  o//fl«  in  their  hands;  and  maybe  seen  aftef 
divine  service  reading  them  to  their  mothers,  as  they  pass  over 
the  fields  homewards.  This  aptitude  of  the  people  to  receive  and 
to  record  the  vrords  of  the  preacher,  renders  it  peculiarly  neces¬ 
sary  that  ‘  the  priests*  lips  should  keep  knowledge.*  Upon  the 
whole,  the  moral  conduct,  upright  dealing,  decorous  manners, 
and  decent  dress  of  the  native  protestants  of  Tanjorc,  demon¬ 
strate  the  powerful  influence  and  peculiar  excellence  of  the 
Christian  religion.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  the 
Bible  when  the  reading  of  it  becomes*  general,  has  nearly  the 
same  effect  on  the  poor  of  every  place. 

When  the  Syrian  Christians  understood  that  the  proposed 
Malayalan  translation  was  to  accord  with  the  English  Bible,  they 
desired  to  know  on  what  authorities  our  translation  had  been 
made ;  alleging,  that  they  themselves  possessed  a  version  of  un¬ 
doubted  antiquity,  namely,  that  used  by  the  first  Christians  at 
Antioch;  and  that  they  could  not  depart  from  the  reading  of  that 
.version.  This  observation  led  to  the  investigation  of  the  ancient 
Syrio-Chaldaic  manuscripts  in  Malayala;  and  the  inquiry  has 
been  successful  beyond  any  expectation  that  could  have  been 
formed. 

'  ^  It  had  been  commonly  supposed,  that  all  the  Syriac  manu¬ 
scripts  had  been  burned  by  the  Romish  church,  at  the  Synod  of 
Udiamper,  near  Cochin,  in  1599;  but  it  now  at>pears  that  the 
most  valuable  manuscripts  were  not  destroyed:  the  inquisitors 
condemned  many  books  to  the  flames,  but  they  saved  the  Bible. 
They  were  content  with  ordering  that  the  Syriac  scriptures 
should  be  amended  agreeably  to  the  reading  of  the  vulgate  of 
Rome ;  and  these  emendations  now  appear  in  black  ink,  and  of 
modem  appearance,  though  made  in  1599:  biit  many  Bibles,  and 
many  other  books,  were  not  produced  at  all;  and  the  churches  in 
the  mountains  remained  but  a  short  time  subject  to  Romish  do¬ 
minion  (if  indeed  they  can  be  said  to  have  been  at  any  time  sub¬ 
ject  to  it;)  for  the  native  governments  have  ever  formed  a  barrier 
between  the  inquisition  at  Goa  and  the  Christians  in  the  moun¬ 
tains. 

« In  the  acts  of  the  council  of  Nice,  it  is  recorded  that  Joannes, 

bishop  of  India,  signed  his  name  at  that  council,  A.  D.  325.  This 

date  corresponds  with  the  Syrian  year  636;  for  the  primitive 

Syrian  church  does  not  compute  time  from  the  Christian  evsM 
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but  from  Alexander  the  Great.  The  Syriac  version  of  the  scrip¬ 
tures  was  brought  to  India,  according  to  the  belief  of  the'Syrians, 
before  the  year  636;  and  they  allege  that  their  copies  have  ever  . 
been  exact  transcripts  of  that  version  without  known  error, 
through  every  age,  down  to  this  day.  There  is  no  tradition 
among  them  of  the  churches  in  the  southern  mountains  having 
ever  been  destroyed,  or  even  molested.  Some  of  their  present 
copies  are  certainly  of  ancient  date.  Though  written  on  a  strong 
thick  paper  (like  that  of  some  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum, 
commonly  called  eastern  fiajier)  the  ink  has  in  several  places  eat 
through  the  material  in  the  exact  form  of  the  letter.  In  other 
copies,  where  the  ink  had  less  of  a  corroding  quality,  it  has  fallen  • 
of!',  and  left  a  dark  vestige  of  the  letter,  faint  indeed,  but  not,  in 
general  illegible.  There  is  one  volume  found  in  a  remote  church 
of  the  mountains,  which  merits  particular  description :  it  contains 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  engrossed  on  strong  vellum,  in 
large  folio,  having  three  columns  in  the  page;  and  is  written  with 
beautiful  accuracy.  The  character  is  Esti'angelo  Syriac;  and  the 
words  of  every  book  are  numbered.  This  volume  is  illuminated; 
but  not  after  the  European  manner,  the  initial  letters  havihg  no 
ornament.  Prefixed  to  each  book  there  are  figures  of  principal 
scripture  characters  (not  rudely  drawn )  the  colours  of  which  are 
distinguishable;  and,  in  some  places,  the  enamel  of  the  gilding  is 
preserved;  but  the  volume  has  suffered  injury  from  time  or 
neglect,  some  of  the  leaves  being  almost  entirely  decayed.  In 
certain  places  the  ink  has  been  totally  obliterated  from  the  page, 
and  has  left  the  parchment  in  its  liatur^  whiteness:  but  the  letters 
can,  in  general,  be  distinctly  traced  from  the  impress  of  the  pen, 
or  from  the  partial  corrosion  of  the  ink.  The  Syrian  church 
assigns  to  this  manuscript  a  high  antiquity;  and  alleges  that  it 
has  been  for  some  centuries  in  the  possession  of  their  bishops; 
and  that  it  was  industriously  concealed  from  the  Romish  inquisi¬ 
tion  in  1599:  but  its  true  age  can  only  be  ascertained  by  a  com- 
[Xirison  with  old  manuscripts  in  Europe  of  a  similar  kind.  On 
the  margin  of  the  drawings  are  some  old  Roman  and  Greek 
letters,  the  form  of  which  may  lead  to  a  conjecture  respecting 
the  age  in  which  they  wero  written.  This  copy  of  the  scriptures 
has  admitted  as  canonical  the  epistle  of  Clement,  in  which  res¬ 
pect  it  resembles  the  Alexandrine  manuscript;  but  it  has  omitted 
the  Revejation,  that  book  having  been  accounted  apocryphal  by 
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tiome  churches  during  a  certain  period  in  the  early  ages.  The 
order  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  differs  from 
that  of  the  European  copies,  this  copy  adhering  less  to  unity  of 
subject  in  the  arrangement  than  to  chronological  order.  The 
very  first  eniendation  of  the  Hebrew  text  proposed  by  Dr.  Ken* 
nicott  (Gen.  iv.  8.)  is  to  be  found  in  this  manuscript.  The  dis¬ 
puted  passage  in  I  John  v.  7.  is  not  to  be  found  in  it:  that  verse 
is  interpolated  in  some  other  copies  in  black  ink,  by  the  Romish 
church,  in  1599, 

“  Thus  it  appears,  that  during  the  dark  ages  of  Europe,  while 
ignorance  and  superstition  in  a  manner  denied  the  scriptures  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  the  Bible  found  an  asylum  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Malaysia;  where  it  was  revered  and  freely  read  by 
upwards  of  one  hundred  churches;  and  that  it  has  been  handed 
down  to  the  present  time  under  circumstances  so  highly  favour¬ 
able  to' accurate  preservation,  as  may  justly  entitle  it  to  respect, 
in  the  collation  of  doubtful  readings  of  the  sacred  text. 

There  are  many  old  Syriac  manuscripts  besides  the  Bible, 
which  have  been  well  preserved;  for  the  Synod  of  Udiamper 
destroyed  no  volumes  but  those  which  treated  of  reli^ous  doc-- 
trine  or  church  supi*emacy.  Two  different  characters  of  writing 
appear  ever  to  have  been  in  use  among  the  Syrian  Christians,  the 
common  Syriac  and  the  Estrangelo.  The  oldest  manuscripts  arc 
in  the  Estrangelo. 

‘‘  But  there  are  other  ancient  documents  in  Malayala,  not  less 
interesting  than  the  Syrian  manuscripts.  The  old  Portuguese 
historians  relate,  that  soon  after' the  arrival  of  their  countrymen 
in  India,  about  three  hundred  years  ago,  the  Syrian  archbishop 
of  Angamalee,  by  name.  Mar  Jacob,  deposited  in  the  fort  of 
Cochin,  for  safe  custody,  certain  tablets  of  brass;  on  which  were 
engraved  rights  of  nobility  and  other  privileges,  granted  to  the 
Christians  by  a  prince  of  a  former  age;  and  that  while  these  tablets 
were  under  the  charge  of  the  Portuguese,  they  had  been  unac¬ 
countably  lost,  and  had  never  after  been  heard  of.  The  loss  of 
the  tablets  was  deeply  regretted  by  the  Christians;  and  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  writer,  Gouvea,  ascribes  their  subsequent  oppressions 
by  the  native  powers,  to  the  circumstance  of  their  beings  no  lon¬ 
ger  able  to  produce  their  charter.  It  is  not  generally  known  that, 
at  a  former  period,  the  Christians  possessed  regal  power  in 
Malayala.  The  name  of  their  last  king  was  Beliarte.  He  died 
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without  issue;  and  his  kingdom  descended,  by  the' custom  of  the 
country,  to  the  king  of  Cochin.  When  Vasco  de  Gama  was  at 
Cochin,  in  1 503,  he  saw  the  sceptre  of  the  Christian  king. 

It  is  further  recorded  by  the  same  historians,  tha^  besides 
the  documents  deposited  with  the  Portuguese,  the  Christians 
possessed  three  other  tablets,  containing  ancient  grants,  which 
they  kept  in  their  own  custody:  and  that  these  were  exhibited  to 
the  Romish  archbishop  Menezes,  at  the  church  of  Tevelecar, 
near  the  mountains,  in  1599;  the  inhabitants  having  first  exacted 
an  oath  from  the  archbishop,  that  he  would  not  remove  them. 
Since  that  period,  little  has  been  heard  of  the  tablets.  Though 
they  are  often  referred  to  in  the  Syrian  writings,  the  translation 
itself  has  been  lost.  It  has  been  said,  that  they  were  seen  about 
forty  years  ago;  but  Adrian  Moons,  a  governor  of  Cochin,  in 
1770,  who  published  some  account  of  the  Jews  of  Malabar,  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  he  used  every  means  in  his  power,  for  many  years, 
to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  Christian  plates;  and  was  at  length  satis¬ 
fied  they  were  irrecoverably  lost;  or  rather,  he  adds,  that  they 
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never  existed. 

The  learned  world  will  be  gratified,  to  know  that  all  these 
ancient  tablets,  not  only  the  three  last  mentioned  exhibited  in 
1599,  but  those  also  (as  is  supposed)  delivered  by  the  Syrian 
archbishop  to  the  Portuguese,  on  their  arrival  in  India,  which 
are  the  most  ancient,  have  been  recently  recovered  by  the  exer¬ 
tions  of  lieut.  col.  Macaulay,  the  British  resident  in  Travancore; 
and  are  now  officially  deposited  with  that  officer. 

Tlie  plates  are  six  in  number..  They  are  composed  of  a 
mixed  metal.  The  engraved  page  on  the  largest  plate  is  thir¬ 
teen  inches  long,  by  about  four  broad.  They  are  closely  writ¬ 
ten;  four  of  them  on  both  sides  of  the  plate,  making  in  all 
eleven  pages.  On  the  plate  reputed  to  be  the  oldest,  there  is 
writing  perspicuously  engraved  in  nail-headed  or  triangular¬ 
headed  letters,  resembling  the  Persepolitan  or  Babylonish.  On 
the  same  plate  there  is  writing  in  another  character,  which  has 
no  affinity  with  any  existing  character  in  Hindostan.  The  grant 
on  this  plate  appears  to  be  witnessed  by  four  Jews  of  rank,  whose 
names  are  distinctly  written  in  an  old  Hebrew  character,  resem¬ 
bling  the  alphabet  called  the  Palmyrene;  and  to  each  name  is  pre¬ 
fixed  the  title  of  magen;  that  is,  chief. 

“  It  may  be  doubted  whether  there  exists  in  the  world  ano¬ 
ther  document  of  equal  antiquity  which  is,  at  the  same  time,  of 
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80  great  a  length  and  in  such  faultless  preservation  as  the  chrn^ 
Han  tablet  9  in  Malay  ala.  The  Jews  of  Cochin  indeed  contest  the 
palm  of  antiquity  and  of  preservation;  for  they  also  produce 
tablets,  containing  privileges  granted  at  a  remote  period.  The 
Jewish  tablets  are  two  in  number*  The  Jews  were  long  in  pos¬ 
session  of  a  third  plate,  which  now  appears  to  be  the  property  of 
the  Christians.  The  Jews  commonly  show  an  ancient  Hebrew 
translation  of  their  plates.  Dr.  Leyden  made  another  translation; 
which  differs  from  the  Hebrew;  and  there  has  lately  been  found 
among  the  old  Dutch  records  at  Cochin,  a  third  translation, 
which  approaches  nearer  to  Dr.  Leyden’s  than  to  the  Hebrew.  * 
In’a  Hebrew  manuscript,  which  will  shortly  be  published,  it  is 
recorded  that  a  grant  on  brass  tablets  was  given  to  the  Jews  in 
A.  p.  379. 

“  As  it  is  aprehended  that  there  may  be  some  difficulty  in 
obtaining  an  accdrate  translation  of  all  these  tablets,  it  is  proposed 
to  print  a  copper-plate  facsimile  of  the  whole,  and  to  transmit  • 
copies  to  the  learned  societies  in  Hindostan  and  in  Europe:  for 
this  purpose  an  eng^ver  is  now  employed  on  the  plates  at. 
Cochin.  The  Christian  and  Jewish  plates  together  will  make 
fourteen  pages.  A  copy  has  been  sent,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
the  Pundits  of  the  Shanscrit  college  at  Trichiur,  by  direction 
of  the  Rajah  of  Cochin. 

“  When  the  White  Jews  at  Cochin  were  questioned  respect¬ 
ing  the  ancient  copies  of  their  scriptures,  they  answered,  that  it 
had  been  usual  to  bury  the  old  copy  read  in  the  synago^e,  when 
decayed  by  time  and  use.  This,  however,  does  not  appear  to 
hare  been  the  pi*actice  of  the  Black  Jews,  who  were  the  first 
settlers;  for  in  the  record-chests  of  their  synagogues,  old  copies 
of  the  law  have  been  discovered;  some  of  which  arc  complete, 
[and,  for  the  most  part,  legible.  Neither  could  the  “Jews  of* 
Cochin  produce  any  historical  manuscripts  of  consequence,  their 
vicinity  to  the  sea-coast  having  exposed  their  .community  to  fre¬ 
quent  revolution:  but  many  old  writings  have  been  found  at  the 
remote  synagogues  of  their  ancient  enemies  the  Black  Jews, 
situated  at  Tritooa,  Paroor,  Chenotta,  and  Malch;  the  last  of 
which  places  is  near  the  mountains.  Amongst  these  writings 
are  some  of  great  length,  in  Rabbinical  Hebrew;  but  in  so  ancient 
and  uncommon  a  character,  that  it  will  require  much  time  and 
labour  to  ascertain  their  contents.  There  is  one  manuscript  writ- 
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ten  in  a  character  resembling  the  Palmyrene  Hebrew,  on  the  ' 
brass-plates:  but  it  is  in  a  decayed  state;  and  the  leaves  adhere  so 
closely  to  each  other,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  will  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  unfold  them,  and  preserve  the  reading.  It  is  sufficiently  ' 
established  by  the  concurring  evidence  of  written  record  and 
Jewish  tradition,  that  the  Black  Jews  had  colonized  on  the  coasts 
of  India  long  before  the  Christian  era.  There  was  another  colony 
at  Rajapodf,  in  the  Mahratta  territory,  which  is  not  yet  e3?tinct;  * 
and  there  are  at  this  time  Jewish  soldiers  and  Jewish  native 
officers  in  the  British  service.  That  these  are  a  remnant  of  the 
Jews  of  the  first  dispei*sion  at  the  Babylonish  captivity,  seems 
highly  probable.  There  are  many  other  tribes  settled  in  Persia,' 
Arabia,  Northern  India,  Tartary,  and  China,  whose  respective 
places  of  residence  may  be  easily  discovered.  The  places  which 
have  been  already  ascertained  are  sixty-five  in  number.  These 
tribes  have  in  general  (particularly  those  who  have  passed  the 
Indus)  assimilated  much  to  the  customs  of  the  countries  in 
which  they  live;  and  may  sonietimes  be  seen  by  a  traveller, 
without  being  recognised  as  Jews.  The  very  imperfect  reseiw* 
blance  of  their  countenance  to  the  Jews  of  Europe,  indicates  thaV 
they  have  been  detached  from  the  parent  stock  in  Judea,  many 
ages  before  the  race  of  Jews  in  the  west.  A  fact  corroborative  of 
this  is,  that  certain  of  these  tribes  do  not  call  themselves 
but  Beni-Iarael  or  laraelitea;  for  the  name  Jew  is  derived  from 

1'  Judah;  whereas  the  ancestors  of  these  tribes  were  not  subject  to 
the  kings  of  Judah,  but  to  the  kings  of  Israel.  They  have,  in 
most  places,  the  book  of  the  law,  the  book  of  Job,  and  the 
Psalms;  but  know  little  of  the  prophets.  Some  of  them  have  even 
lost  the  book  of  the  law;  and  only  know  that  they  are  Israelites 
from  tradition,  and  from  their  observance  of  peculiar  rites. 

“  A  copy  of  the  scriptures,  belonging  to  the  Jews  of  the  east^ 
who  might  be  supposed  to  have  no  communication  with  the 
Jews  in  the  west,  has  been  long  a  desideratum  with  Hebrew 
scholars.  In  the  coffer  of  a  synagogue  of  the  Black  Jews,  in  the 
interior  of  Malayala,  there  has  been  found  an  old  copy  of  the 
law,  written  on  a  roll  of  leather.  The  skins  are  sewed  together, 
and  the  roll  is  about  fifty  feet  in  length.  It  is  in  some  places  worn 
nut,  and  the  holes  have  been  patched  with  pieces  of  parchment, 
^me  of  the  Jews  suppose  that  this  roll  came  originally  from 
^e;ma,  in  Arabia;  oUiers  have  heard  that  it  was  brought  from 
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Cashmir.  The  Cabul  Jews,  who  travel  annually  into  Uie  interior 
of  China,  say,  that  in  some  syliago^es  the  law  is  still  found 
written  on  a  roll  of  leather;  not  on  vellum,  but  on  a  soft  flexible 
leather,  made  of  goats’  skins,  imd  dyed  red;  which  agrees  with 
the  description  of  the  roll  above  mentioned. 

“  Such  of  the  Syriac  and  Jewish  manuscripts  as  may,  on  ex¬ 
amination,  be  found  to  be  valuable,  will  be  deposited  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  libraries  of  the  British  Universities. 

“  The  princes  of  the  Deccan  have  manifested  a  liberal  regard 
for  the  extension  of  Shansciit  learning,  by  furnishing  lists  of  the 
books  in  their  temples  for  the  college  of  Fort  William,  in  Bengal. 
His  excellency  the  rajah  of  Tanjore  was  pleased  to  set  the  ex¬ 
ample,  by  giving  the  voluminous  catalogue  of  the  ancient  library 
of  the  king^  of  Tanjore;  and  his  example  has  been  followed  by 
the  ranny  of  Ramnad,  patroness  of  the  celebrated  temple  of 
Ramisserafn,  near  Adam’s  bridge;  by  his  highness  the  rajah  of 
Travancore,' who  has  given  lists  of  all  the  books  in  the  Travan- 
core  country;  and  by  the  rajah  of  Cochin,  patron  of  the  ancient 
Shanscrit  college,  at  the  temple  of  Trichiur.  It  is  understood 
that  a  copy  of  any  book  in  these  catalogues  will  be  given  when 
required.  The  Brahmins  of  Travancore  consider  that  their 
manuscripts  are  likely  to  have  as  just  a  claim  to  high  antiquity, 
or  at  least  to  accurate  preservation,  as  those,  in  the  temples  in 
the  north;  and  for  the  same  reason  that  the  Christian  and  Jewish 
records  have  been  so  well  preserved;  which  is,  that  the  countr)' 
of  Travancore,  defended  by  mountains,  has  never,  according  to 
tradition,  been  subjugated  by  invaders  from  the  north  of  Hin* 
dostan.  j 

“  The  design  of  invesdgating  the  history  and  literature  of  the 
Christians  and  Jews  in  the  cast,  was  submitted  to  the  marquis 
Wellesley,  before  he  left  India.  His  lordship,  judging  it  to  be  of 
importance  that  the  actual  relation  of  the  Syrian  Christians  to  our 
own  church  should  be  ascertained,  and  auguring  something  in* 
•teresting  to  the  republic  of  letters,  from  the  investigation  of  the 
Syriac  and  Jewish  antiquities,  was  pleased  to  give  orders  that 
public  aid  should  be  aflbrded  to  Dr.  Buchanan,  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  inquiries,  wherever  it  might  be  practicable.  To  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  these  orders  it  is  owing  that  the  proposed  researches,' 
^  of  which  some  slight  notices  arc  given  abovC)  have  not  been 
made  in  vain. 

Cochiny  January^  1807.” 
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